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in its scope 


THIS IS ALREADY A HISTORIC ELECTION— 
and it’s barely begun. Voters have tossed 
three sitting Senators—the highest num- 
ber since 1980. We kick off our season of 
political coverage this week with White 
House correspondent Michael Scherer’s 
illuminating report on how Americans 
have cooled on Barack Obama and why 
that is resetting the table for the congres- 
sional elections in November. Next week, 
Joe Klein will begin an epic road trip 
across the U.S. During the four-week, 
12-state journey, he will report on pivotal 
races and his conversations with voters. 
Next week we will also launch the first 
of our Time-CNN election polls, a weekly 
gauge of key races that we will serve up 
between now and the election. And ev- 
ery weekday beginning Sept. 13 we will 
examine a key House race as part of our 
Races to Watch series on TIME.com, ed- 
ited by Time.com executive editor Daniel 
Eisenberg. Led by national editor Michael 
Duffy, our campaign team of Scherer, 
Michael Crowley, Jay Newton-Small, 
David Von Drehle, Michael Grunwald, 
Alex Altman, Nancy Gibbs, Kate Pickert 
and Adam Sorensen will be filing daily 
reports and providing commentary and 
analysis on our Swampland blog. 

Our photographers, including Callie 
Shell, will also be out on the road captur- 
ing their unrivaled images for the maga- 
zine, Time.com and our iPad edition. And 
finally, editor at large Mark Halperin 
will create a redesigned edition of The 
Page. With more original video than 
ever, The Page is your all-access pass 
behind the scenes, taking you on the 
campaign trail and also into the strategy 
sessions and holding rooms where few 
reporters are permitted. Mark’s One 
Nation column appears every Monday 
on Time.com, and his column Mark Hal.- 
perin’s Take is in every week’s magazine 
on the Washington page. 


é 


cé 


Richard Stengel, MANAGING EDITOR 
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To Our Readers 


Campaign Kickoff. | historic 
election season has already begun, 

and our coverage of it will be un rivaled 
e, depth and insight 








THE MIDTERM ELECTIONS 


DECISION 2010. The House, the Senate and 37 


governorships are up for grabs as an anxious nation 
wrestles with record unemployment 


California 


ON THE ROAD 


Joe Klein 


“1 really love road trips, especially through the heart of the country. 


|Colorado} 
e 


And this year seems like a particularly good time for one, because 
the country’s in a tough place. | want to see how folks are dealing 
with that on the ground and how politicians are dealing with it 
from the podium. A lot of people have contacted me about visiting 
them along the way, and I'd love to hear from even more.” 
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A Trusted Mark Follow the Michael 
Partnership Halperin Campaign Scherer 
TIME and CNN, An editor at Beginning on His probing story 
in partnership large, Halperin Sept. 13, our in this week’s 
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Research Corp., Page, TIME.com’s will profile dozens President Obama 
will conduct one-stop destina- of pivotal House | helps explain the 
weekly statewide tion for all things races and file | fix Democrats 
polls in key battle- political. A co- weekly reports | are in nine 
ground states author of the best on the Senate weeks before 
this fall and then seller Game and gubernatorial the midterm 
publish the results Change, he is also clashes in key | elections 
online every Wed- MSNBC's senior battleground states 
nesday evening | political analyst 
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10 Questions. The svetiors Waiting to 








Exhale sequel, Getting to Happy, is out Sept. 7. 
Terry McMillan will now take your questions 


What is your process when 
writing a novel? 
Christy Starks, 

ROMEOVILLE, ILL. 
I write almost every day. I 
start a novel with a question 
anda problem, and I look at it 
as ifit’s a photograph. I think, 
What’s wrong with this pic- 
ture? With Getting to Happy, | 
wanted to deal with women 
who had been betrayed and 
deceived, who had experi- 
enced loss, especially at a time 
when most women would like 
to think that their lives are go- 
ing smoothly. 


Your fans were shocked when 
your then husband revealed he 
was gay. What do you want us 
to learn from your experience? 
Tammy Barbour, 
LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. 
I don’t have any regrets about 
marrying my ex-husband. 
I had seven or eight of the 
best years of my adult life. 
It’s a lot healthier to be able 
to focus on what was good, 
because to me, that resonates 
more. I have forgiven him. 
He’s not my BFF, but we're 
friends. I used to hate his 
guts. But after a while, anger 
can kill you. 


You create strong female 
characters. Are they inspired 
by any role models you had 
growing up? 
Riley Keaton, 

CHARDON, OHIO 
I don’t really think of them so 
much as being strong charac- 
ters. I don’t like writing about 
victims, and I don’t like writ- 
ing about passive characters. 
I find them boring. I write 
about characters who are 
much more proactive. These 
women don't accept what 
happens to them. 











ro") 


If Getting to Happy is made 
into a movie, will all four 
actresses from Waiting to 
Exhale return? 

Sam Nas, VANCOUVER 
I’m pretty sure that three of 


| them are interested: Angela 


Bassett, Loretta Devine and 
Lela Rochon. We’re just hop- 
ing that Whitney Houston 
will be too. I don’t know if the 
studio has spoken to Forest 
Whitaker (to direct again] 

or not. It’s still a little early, 
because we're trying to finish 
the draft on the screenplay. 


Will Stella also make a 
| literary return? 


Lamont Pinkney, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
No. I'm finished with Stella. 


| Stella got her groove back 


| once, and that’s it. 





How do you feel about the label 
“women’s literature”? 

Anahi Gonzalez, 

SAN JUAN, P.R. 


| I don’t like the label. It’s right 


up there with using the term 
chick lit. They don’t refer to 
books written by men as men’s 
literature. I think it’s really 
sad that we have to use labels 
for anything. I’ll be glad when 
they stop referring to me as 

an African-American writer 
and just say I’m a writer. That 
would make my day. 


What do you think about the 


| bond between Michelle and 


Barack Obama, which has 


seemed to inspire so many in 


the black community? 

Tracy Gibson, BROOKLYN 
I love what we see—just their 
tenderness, their interest in 





each other. I love how they 
smile at each other, how 
they hold hands. It’s really 
refreshing. 


What would be your advice to a 


| writer on how to get published? 


Lovell Gamble, 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

One of the things you do first 
is find an agent. An agent 


| knows editors at every pub- 





lishing company, almost. 
They know who your work 
is best suited for. Having an 
agent is important. Most 
publishing companies now 
don’t even read your work. 
And it’s dangerous just to 
send it. | wouldn't. 


How do you feel about so many 
African-American bookstores 
going out of business? 
Lawrence Jones, 
LEWISVILLE, TEXAS 
I find it unsettling. There used 
to be about 64 black bookstores, 
and now I think we're down to 
six. It’s the one place we have 
where our work isn’t separated 
on the shelf. You go in, and the 
world of African Americans is 
housed there. You don’t get that 


_ inthe chain bookstores. 


| How do you feel about devices 


such as the Kindle or the Nook? 
Newman Lewis, 
MOORESTOWN, N,J. 
I don’t like them. I like hold- 
ing a book in my hand, and I 
like turning the pages. But I 
think, as long as people read, 


| Lalmost don’t care. Whatever 
a | 


lifts your skirt. 
VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch 
interviews with 
Terry McMillan 

and other newsmakers, go to 





| time. com/LOquestions 
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Muslims and Mosques 
The term Islamophobia in “Islam in Amer- 
ica” [Aug. 30] is problematic. It’s an effec- 
tive accusation utilized to silence critics 
of Islam. A phobia is an irrational fear. 
One can be certain that there are many 
uninformed individuals who are simply 
prejudiced against any and all Muslims. 
But there are serious, legitimate and 
completely rational reasons to fear and 
criticize this religion. 

Anthony Morris, TORONTO 


Time’s editorial bias is revealed in the use of 
the term Islamophobia. A phobia is a mental 
illness, an irrational fear of something. In 
the aftermath of 9/11 and other Islamic ter 
rorist acts in the U.S, and around the world, 


| itis more irrational to not be very afraid. 
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Eugene Cherny, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Ata time when politicians and the like 
spew venomous rhetoric at one another, 
Bobby Ghosh’s cover story is very enlight- 
ening. It is amazing that people would 


| trust their lives toa Muslim physician but 


not let him have a place to pray. 
Saroja Venkatraman, GAITHERSBURG, MD. 


Ghosh incorrectly tries to link fringe big 
otry toward peaceful American Muslims 
to the commonsense opposition shared 
by the majority of Americans to building 
a mosque near Ground Zero, By labeling 
those opposed to the plan prejudiced, he 
thinks he can effectively discredit and dis- 
tract from a prudent argument. We are not 
racist; we simply want to keep the sanctity 
of Ground Zero intact. 

Eugene Ryan, ESTERO, FLA. 


Is America Islamophobic? From the recent 
comments of presidential hopefuls Newt 
Gingrich, Sarah Palin and Tim Pawlenty, 
Muslims must think so. 

Mark Weber, MINNEAPOLIS 


What's So 
Great About 
Organic 
Sacred 
Spaces Food? 


How readers responded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


| The Skinny on Organic 


| Kudos to Jeffrey Kluger for arguing in 


“What’s So Great About Organic Food?” 
[Aug. 30] that we should consider the treat 
ment of animals—not just the health ben- 
efits to ourselves—in deciding whether to 
buy organic animal products. The best so- 
lution, though, is to eat as few animal prod- 
ucts as possible, organic or not. It’s more 
humane, it’s healthier, and it increases the 
feeding power of the planet. 

Alison Hansen-Decelles, CUMBERLAND, R.1. 


It would have been refreshing if Time had 
allotted as much print space to modern 
agricultural scientists as it did to celebrity 


‘Dan Quayle’s 

_ son says Barack 

_ Obama is the worst 
President in history. 

Boy, the nut did 

not fall far from 

| that tree!’ 

Marvin Robertson, ROSEVILLE, MICH., 


on congressional candidate Ben Quayle’s 
campaign ad [Verbatim, Aug. 30] 

















| chefs. Given the chance, agriculture can 
| show that it produces safe, healthy, nutri- 
| tious and affordable food products in ways 


that are also good for the environment. 
Edward Janke, CHAPMAN, KANS. 


Double Vision 
What an amazing and clever graphic 
in Nancy Gibbs’ “Sacred Spaces” Essay 
[Aug. 30]. Halfway through reading, I no- 
ticed there was not just a minaret in the 
center but also the Twin Towers. The image 
illustrates how with a second look, things 
may not be what they first seem. 

Ana Parke, SEATTLE 


A Difficult Diagnosis 

The article “Maybe Lou Gehrig Didn't 

Die of Lou Gehrig’s Disease” [Aug. 17] has 
been disconcerting to patients with amyo- 


| trophic lateral sclerosis (ALS) because of 


the implication that they may have been 
misdiagnosed. In fact, ALS is diagnosed 


| by identifying well-defined clinical crite- 
| ria,and Gehrig definitively had ALS. It isa 


complete disservice to suggest otherwise. 
There are multiple causes of ALS, and 
studies on the role of trauma are certainly 


| warranted. Equally warranted is sensitiv 
| ity to the plight of patients and families 
| currently confronting the ravages of ALS. 


Dr. Valerie A. Cwik, 

Research and Medical Director, 
Muscular Dystrophy Association, 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

=A graphic in The World [Aug. 30] incorrectly 
compared 2009 annual GDP for the U.S. with 
second-quarter 2010 GDP totals for Japan and 
China. The 2009 annual GDPs for Japan and Chi 
na were $5 trillionand $4.9 trillion, respectively. 
=In “Islam in America” [Aug. 30], we mis 
takenly stated that the body of Sofia Khan 
was recovered. The 9-year-old’s body has not 
been found. 
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What just happened?” 


Zach Foster 
“It’s been real.” 











Mitra Pai Taylor Herr 


“Don't do anything I wouldn't do.” “This is just the beginning.” 





Jeffrey R-5000 Tammy Nguyen 
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As one of America’s leading experts on 
lifestyle technology, Janna has devoted 
years to showing celebrities how to 
take the latest entertainment gear and 


integrate it into their fast-paced lives. 


She is a lifestyle technology consultant 
whose trendy advice is found on TV, 

the Web, and soon a bookstore shelf 

near you. The master of multitasking, 
Robinson sees technology as a way to 
get more of the one thing she values 
most: time. “Technology, especially in the 
home, makes our lives more efficient so 
we have more time for doing the things 


we enjoy the most,” she says. 


So what would Robinson recommend 
if she came to your house? First, a 


home-automation system that lets you 


Learn how an Intel Core processor-bast d PC can help you live smarter, 


Advertisement 





take command of all your video and 
music—as well as your heating, cooling, 
shades, secur ity, and more—from a 
single, easy-to-use controller. She'd 

also introduce you to the latest Smart 
['Vs, some of which have Intel chips 
inside. “Thanks to greater processing 
power built into our TV sets, you can 
seamlessly stream content, listen to 
music, and surf the Web,” Robinson says. 
Finally, she’d make sure you had the 
most powerful and up-to-date computer 
there is. Robinson suggests one powered 
by an Intel® Core™ i5 processor with 
Turbo Boost Technology, which she says 
“allows intensive video, graphic, and 

data applications to run simultaneously 
without slowing or crashing the system.” 


Now that’s smart 


plus get more technology tips from Janna Robinson at livethesmarterlife 





Whether you think it’s different or expected, 
you're right. 
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HISTORY MILESTONES 


The Moment 


8|28|10: Washington 
THE IMPRESARIO OF 
unease, Glenn Beck 
has flattened out in the 
ratings lately. But on 
Aug. 28, he proved he’s 
still rising as a catalyst, a 
crowd pleaser, a lightning 
rod, a windbag. Beck drew 
a large number of orderly 
and pious folks (as ever, 
bloggers argued over 
exactly how many) to his 
Restoring Honor event 
at the Lincoln Memorial. 
Having gathered them, 
however, he appeared 
not to know what to 
do with them. This is 
Beck’s trademark. He’s a 
promoter—not a planner, 
nota politician, nota 
prophet. He is surfing, not 
steering, the wave. Beck 
read from the Gettysburg 
Address; endorsed the 
Biblical virtues of faith, 
hope and charity; paid 
homage to Martin 
Luther King Jr.; and then 
sent the congregation 
home with only the 
vaguest instructions. An 
appearance by the 
Mama Grizzly, Sarah 
Palin, was equally 
anodyne. Pity the poor 
progressives who draw 
such vitality from being 
offended by Beck. They 
salivated for red meat; he 
served them a toffee. 

BY DAVID VON DREHLE 
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President Obama addresses the nation in his 
second Oval Office speech 


1| Washington 
Turning the Page on Iraq 


On the eve of the end of Operation Iraqi 
Freedom—the U.S.’s seven-year-long 
combat mission in Iraq—President 
Obama delivered an Oval Office address, 
praising the military and claiming that 
the nation had “met our responsibility.” 
But 49,700 U.S. troops will remain in 
Jraq,a country still hobbled by insurgent 
violence and political instability.On 
Sept. 1, their mandate switched to an 
“advisory” role, under Operation New 
Dawn. Obama also promised to begin 
withdrawing troops from Afghanistan 
as early as July but cautioned that the 
speed of the drawdown would depend on 
conditions in the volatile country. More 
than 1 million Americans in uniform 
have served in Iraq; the last combat troops 
are scheduled to leave by the end of 2o11. 


‘Numbers’ 552. 
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Briefing 


2| Congo 


| AU.N. Report 
_ Implicates 
_ Rwanda 


| Aleaked draft of a 
| U.N. report alleges 


that in the mid- 
1990s, Rwandan 
troops and their rebel 
allies committed war 
crimes, even 
genocide, by 


| crossing into Zaire, 


now the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, 
to carry out the 
“systematic and 
widespread” 
slaughter of tens of 


| thousands of ethnic 


Hutu, including many 
civilian refugees. The 
Rwandan govern- 
ment, led by ethnic 
Tutsi, which has 
staked Its reputation 
on having ended the 
1994 genocide in 


| Rwanda as well as 


initiating a process 


| of reconciliation, 


reacted angrily to 
the findings, 
threatening to 


| withdraw its peace- 


keeping forces from 
Darfur if the final 
report is published. 


Number of movie tickets 
sold this summer in the 
MILLION U.S., the lowest since 1997 


| 3| Pakistan | S| Mexico 
Cricket Scandal Rocks | Combatting 
| ABeleaguered Nation _ Violence 


| cricketers were pelted with tomatoes. 





| that provide air, 


| The mine 
| collapsed 


| Mined areas 


As drug-related 
violence in Mexico 
tages, eight people 
were killed in a 

bar in Cancan on 







Asif floods and insur- 
gency weren't enough, 
ee [ees (4 allegations have surfaced 


that players on Pakistan's 
national cricket team 


: ; Aug. 31 when 
wn colluded with gamblers in . pain aiuaeh 
a match against England. The accusations apparently threw 


provoked outrage among Pakistanis, who 
follow the sport with fervor, and led the 

Prime Minister to say his head was bowed 
“in shame.” In Lahore, donkeys dressedas | 


gasoline bombs 
into the building. 
| The attack came 
one day after 
Mexican authorities 
announced that 
| 3,200 federal police 


4| Chile officers, amounting 
oa . to nearly 10% of 
Drilling Toward the Miners the force, had 
r , been dismissed. 
On Aug. 30, a 31-ton drill began boring ae eleare 


through the 2,200 ft. of rock that sepa- 
rates 33 trapped miners from the surface. 
By the end of that first day, the drill 


likely; widespread 
| corruption is a key 
obstacle in the ’ 


had broke through 50 ft. Rescuers must government's fight 
first dig a pilot hole, which will then be against violent 
widened to a 26-in, opening through drug cartels. ) 


There was a small 
victory on Aug. 30, 
when authorities 
captured alleged 


which the men will be hoisted out. The 
miners will play an active role in secur- 
ing their rescue by removing up to 4,000 
tons of rock and debris as it falls into the 


drug kingpin Edgar 
area where they are trapped. | Valdez Villarreal, 
| called La Barbie 

The San José gold-and- oe pois light 
copper mine eyes. The Texas- 


born Valdez Villarreal 
0 (below), who is 

| also wanted in the 
U.S. for distributing 
thousands of 

















Aug. 5, burying 
the miners for 
17 days 


without outside kilograms of 
contact cocaine, had been 
battling for control 
of the powerful 
ee i Beltran Leyva cartel. 


Approximate 
trajectory of 
the boreholes 


food, water and 
other supplies 








SAN ESTEBAN MINING COMPANY 


SOURCE: BBC 
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Number of acres set ablaze after a club 
struck a rock at a California golf course; 
the resulting spark started the massive fire 


S: 8: THEMBA HADEBE—AP; POPCORN: COMSTOCK/GETTY IMAGES 





6 | Indonesia 


BLOWING ITS TOP Mount Sinabung, a volcano that sits along the Sumatra fault, ended 400 years 
of dormancy on Aug. 29, when it unexpectedly erupted, sending smoke and ash into the sky and 
causing thousands of people to flee the area. A second eruption the next day killed two people and 
brought the total number of displaced to 30,000. Indonesia lies above the Ring of Fire, a horseshoe- 
shaped zone that rims the Pacific Ocean and is known for its high level of volatility. Since 2000, 
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10| Washington 
Health-Insurance Costs Rise 


Anew report by the Kaiser Family 
Foundation shows that workers 
are paying a larger share of their 
health-insurance expenses. While 
the cost of the average annual 
premium for a family policy increased 
114% in the past decade, worker 
contributions rose 147%. And more than 
a quarter of insured workers—up from 
10% in 2006—now have a deductible of 
at least $1,000 for single coverage alone. 
With the economic downturn, experts 
forecast that out-of-pocket costs will 
keep going up. 
Average cost of job-based 
health insurance 
15,000 

TOTAL 


PREMIUMS 
12,000} 


357 eruptions have occurred there, accounting for 84% of the world’s volcanic activity. 


7 | Afghanistan 


Private-Bank 
Takeover 


In what some called 
President Hamid 
Karzai’s first move 
to fight corruption, 
Afghanistan's 
central bank took 
control of Kabul 
Bank, the country’s 
largest private 
bank. Two top 
executives resigned 
ahead of a likely 
investigation into 
the bank's alleged 
misuse of funds 
through real estate 
speculation in 
Dubai and wayward 
lending practices. 
Kabul Bank began 
as a capitalist 
pioneer in the 
country but is widely 
seen as enabling 
political cronyism. 





Police vehicles move through a crowd of 
strikers in Johannesburg on Aug. 26 


8 | South Africa 
Paralyzed by Labor Strikes 


The South African government’s attempt to 
quell a three-week strike by most of the 
country’s 1.3 million state employees was 
thwarted Sept. 1, when unions rejected a 
proposed 7.5% pay hike. President Jacob 
Zuma, who rose to power with union 
support, is caught in a bind: his govern 
ment can’t afford to meet the strikers’ pay 
demands, but the lavish lifestyles of his 
ministers don’t help sell that argument. 


9,000} 






9| North Korea 


New 
Sanctions 


President Obama 
signed an o| 
Executive Order 2000 02 04 06 08 10 
Aug. 30 expanding 
sanctions against 
North Korea by 
targeting those 
involved in illicit | y 
activities that What They re 
bolster the regime, in 
such as arms- and 
narcotics-trafficking, 
counterfeiting and 
importing luxury 
goods. The Obama 
Administration also 
froze the assets 

of several North 
Korean groups and 
individuals who 

had been singled 

out for supporting 
North Korea's 
nuclear program. 


6,000! 


3,000} 






WORKER 
CONTRIBUTIONS 





Amount lost by New Jersey because of 
a “clerical error” in the state's 1,000-page 
MILLION application for federal education funds 


Ishaan Tharoor and Kayla Wet 


Number of U.S. troop deaths in Afghanistan in 
2010, according to CNN; this is now the deadliest 
year for U.S. troops in the Afghanistan war 


321 


KLINGON: PETRA VAN DER SCHOOT By Harriet Barovick, Frances Romero, Josh Sanburn, Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath 


Washington 


The Politics Page 





Mark Halperin’s Take: 
Obama’s Iraq Speech— 
Not Very Satisfying 


In a way, the Iraq war made Barack Obama President of 
the United States. The two people he bested to win the 
White House in 2008—Hillary Clinton and John McCain— 
both had more national-security experience than he 
did, but they endorsed George W. Bush's war of choice, 
while Obama opposed it from the beginning. Candidate 
Obama was a popular politician promising to end an un- 
popular war. That as much as anything else transformed 
him into the Commander in Chief. 

Now Obama, a far less popular figure than he was 
only two years ago, has fulfilled a chief campaign pledge. 
In his second Oval Office address, he announced the end 
of major U.S. combat operations in Iraq. And consistent 
with his promise to be “as careful getting out of Iraq as 
we were careless getting in,” he went about the process 
in a cautious and considered way—putting pressure on 
the Iraqi government to organize and build up its own 
security capability, working closely with the Pentagon 
to improve conditions on the ground while executing 
the transition out, leaving behind 50,000 troops to help 
maintain Iraq's stability and charging Vice President 
Biden with riding herd over the whole process. 

But his speech felt neither satisfying nor particularly 
momentous. Americans long ago decided the U.S. has 
too many needs at home to bear the costs and burdens of 
the war in Iraq. And today most people are too distracted 
by the terrible economy to celebrate the conflict’s end. 

Obama also used the speech to squeeze in some words 
about the economy. But on that score, the linkage seemed 
awkward. He argued that the Iraq “milestone should 
serve as a reminder to all Americans that the future is 
ours to shape if we move forward with confidence and 
commitment.” It was a fuzzy, feel-good sentiment for a 
country that, these days, is feeling anything but good. 
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HOUSE REPUBLICANS 

_ Waiting in the 
peak e Tortoise 
And the Hare 


| BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 





John Boehner and Eric 
Cantor—who, if the polls are 
any guide, are poised to be- 
come the next House Speaker 
and majority leader—are like 

| the tortoise and the hare. 

Boehner, 60, is the older 

| and wiser of the pair. He 

| learned politics working asa 
busboy in his father’s 


Cincinnati bar, Andy’s 39 


Café, a few blocks 

from the family’s two 
| bedroom apartment. 
His father had a knack 
for putting people at 
ease, Boehner says; he 
also knew when to cut them 
off. The second of 12 chil 
dren, Boehner put himself 
through nearby Xavier Uni 
versity, taking seven years 
and a janitorial job to finish. 
| He then rose from salesman 
to president at asmall plas 
tics company before riding 
the Reagan wave into the 


Ohio state legislature in 1984. 


He has had a long, stop-and 
go march up the leadership 
ladder; doing things quickly 
has never been his style. In 
fact, there is much about 

| Boehner that might be de 
scribed as leisurely: hours on 

| the golf course have bronzed 
his skin to a shade George 






Hamilton would admire. 

A fan of red wine and beef- 
steak, Boehner chain-smokes 
Camel Ultra Lights. 

By contrast, the pale-faced 
Cantor can’t seem to sit still. 
A Richmond native who likes 
to brag that he holds the seat 
once held by James Madison, 
Cantor, 47, had a meteoric rise 
through the GOP ranks. He 


| holds degrees from George 





Washington University, Wil 
liam and Mary and Columbia. 
He met his investment 
banker wife ona 
blind date and went 
into his family’s well 
established financial 
services business 
before being elected 
to the Virginia house 
of delegates in 1991. 
A decade later, he went to Con 


| gress in the first year of George 


W. Bush’s presidency. The only 
Jewish Republican currently 
in the House, Cantor seems to 
subsist on a regimen of tuna 


| sandwiches and diet soda. 


As party leaders, Boehner 


has been the good cop to 


| won the job in 1947. 


Cantor's firmer hand; the 
two have held the House 
Republicans together in vote 
after vote against Obama's 
agenda. There is a measure of 
rivalry in their relationship: 
Cantor did not back Boehner 
for the top party job and has 
made little secret of his own 
ambitions. If the Republicans 
take the House, Boehner will 
be Speaker and Cantor will 


become the youngest majority 


leader since Charlie Halleck 
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Staying sharp Engaging the brain with games like mah-jongg can delay 
the onset of dementia but lead to faster-progressing disease once it emerges 


Brain Training Trade-Off 


“USE IT OR LOSE IT” IS WHAT DOCTORS HAVE 
been telling people who want to protect their 
brains from dementia in their golden years. 
The more active you keep your neural circuits 
throughout life, the less likely it is that your 
brain will succumb to dementia or Alzheimer’s 
disease. Or at least that’s what doctors thought. 
In a new study of 1,157 mentally healthy 
volunteers over age 65, researchers found 
that while those who remained intellectually 
stimulated by reading, playing card games, 
listening to the radio or visiting museums 
were less likely to show symptoms of 
cognitive decline over a 12-year follow-up, 
they also showed significantly faster mental 
deterioration once they were diagnosed with 
dementia, compared with people who didn’t 
engage in mentally stimulating activity. 
That's because such activity may allow the 
brain to compensate for any initial biological 
changes related to dementia and mask the 
progression of the disease, say the scientists. 
The findings imply that while brain exercises 
can hold off the symptoms of the neurological 
disorder for a while, they do not address its 
root cause. To do that, researchers will need a 
better understanding of the molecular factors 
that drive nerve cells to lose their function. 











| tocontribute to chronic 


REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 


_ The Benefits of 
| Breast-Feeding— 
For Mom 


MOST NEW MOTHERS KNOW 
that breast-feeding is good 
for their babies, but the 
latest research shows it has 
lasting health benefits for 
Mom as well. 

Scientists report that 
among a group of 2,233 
women ages 40 to 78, 
those who breast-fed their 
newborns were half as likely 
to develop Type 2 diabetes 30 
years later as were mothers 
who used formula. Breast- 
feeding, say the study’s 
authors, may lower diabetes 
risk by helping new mothers 
shed their pregnancy pounds, 
most of which build up in 
the abdomen—and some 
types of belly fat are known 


conditions such as diabetes 
and heart disease. Animal 
studies also show that 
lactation can boost the body’s 
response to insulin, helping 
break down glucose in the 
blood more efficiently. “We 
have to consider lactation 

as part of the pregnancy 
experience,” says the study’s 
lead author, Dr. Eleanor 
Schwarz of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Both the World Health 
Organization and the 
American Academy of 
Pediatrics recommend that 
women exclusively breast- 
feed their infants for at 
least six months, but only 
14% of mothers in the U.S. 
do so. The new findings 
underscore the importance 
of the practice, says Schwarz, 
and should help expectant 
women appreciate its wide- 
ranging health benefits. 








BY ALICE PARK | 


FROM THE LABS 


Eat Veggies, 

Fight Cancer? 

A NINE-YEAR STUDY SHOWS 
that smokers who ate a 
wide variety of fruits and 
vegetables lowered their risk 
of developing lung cancer 
compared with those eating 
asmaller range of these 
foods. The quantity did not 
seem to matter, leading 
scientists to speculate that 
variety, not volume, may 
increase your exposure 

to diverse and potentially 
powerful anticancer 
compounds, which still 
haven't been identified. 


Making 
On Houdaches 


A GENETIC SURVEY OF 
50,000 people has revealed 
the first gene linked to 
migraine headaches—and 
potential for more targeted 
treatment. A variant of the 
newly identified gene causes 
a brain chemical to build 

up between nerve endings, 
triggering a migraine’s 
painful symptoms. 





Sure, they're easier on the environ- 
ment, but are organic strawberries— 
free of pesticides and synthetic 
growth promoters—actually more 
nutritious? Yes, at least according to a 
new study that compared convention- 
ally grown and organic strawberries. 
The organic fruit not only contained 
more antioxidants and other com- 
pounds beneficial to health; in a blind 
test, it tasted better too. 








Perosntage of firsttine mothers 
delivering by cesarean section in the 
U.S, from 2002 to 2008 


a ee 


— 100% :: 


Percentage Increase in emergency-room 
visits for sports-related concussions among 
8-to-13- a areteeaen SPP? 8 207 








Sources: Amer, Journal of Med.; Amer. Journal of Ob. & Gyn.; Cancer Epidemiology, Biomarkers & Prevention; Nature Genetics; Neurology; NEJM; PLOS ONE; Pediatrics 
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Verbatim 


“You will be beaten upside the head with 
a truncheon. And that’s it.’ 


VLADIMIR PUTIN, Russian Prime Minister, threatening anti- 
government dissidents who continue to hold rallies 


‘I don’t see why we need to be told what 
to do anymore.’ 


RACHEL BRACKETT, a junior at Northern Arizona University, 
where electronic scanners are being installed outside some large 
lecture halls to track student attendance 


‘I like Americans, but they are somewhat 
monocellular. When I talk with 
Americans, I often wonder why they are 
so simpleminded.’ 


ICHIRO OZAWA, a member of the governing Democratic 
Party of Japan, a day before he announced he would mount 
a challenge for the party leadership; it was unclear what 
prompted the remarks 


‘I can’t spend all my time with my birth 
certificate plastered on my forehead.’ 


BARACK OBAMA, addressing rumors that he was not born in 
the U.S. A recent Time poll showed that, despite evidence to the 
contrary, nearly one-quarter of Americans believe he is a Muslim 


‘It’s an oddball group. 


DEENA KATZ, casting producer for ABC’s Dancing with the Stars, 
on the lineup of celebrities chosen for the 11th season, including 
Sarah Palin’s daughter Bristol, actor David Hasselhoff and Jersey 
Shore star Mike “The Situation” Sorrentino, right 


‘Whatever they do to us, we are going to 
keep coming’ 
WAHEEDA AMIRI, an Afghan girl who was sickened by gases 
in her school on Aug. 28; after conducting blood tests across 
Afghanistan, the Ministry of Health revealed Aug. 31 that a spate 


of illnesses in girls’ schools over the past two years was caused by 
poison gas; the poisonings are widely believed to be deliberate 


‘Conan. Simple. Pure. Like the man 
himself? 


CONAN O'BRIEN, announcing the name of his upcoming show, 
which is set to premiere Nov. 8 on TBS 


Sources: AP; NPR; BBC; NBC; USA Today; New York Times; nymag,com 
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For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Charles Kupchan 


Explaining in the Washington Post 
how the European Union is dying a 
“slow and steady” death: 


“From London to Berlin to War- 
saw, Europe is experiencing a 
renationalization of political 
life, with countries clawing 
back the sovereignty they once 
willingly sacrificed in pursuit 
of a collective ideal ... Many 
Europeans ... wonder what the 
union is delivering for them, 
and they ask whether it is 
worth the trouble.” —8/29/10 


Stanley Fish 


Writing on the New York Times 

Opinionator blog about how 

someone like Oklahoma City 

bomber Timothy McVeigh is viewed 

differently from a Muslim terrorist: 

“If the bad act is committed by 

amember of a group you wish 
to demonize, attribute it toa 
community ora religion and not 
to the individual. But if the bad 
act is committed by someone 
whose profile, interests and 
agendas are uncomfortably 
close to your own, detach the 
malefactor from everything 
that is going on... and 
characterize him as a one-off, 
nongeneralizable, sui generis 
phenomenon.” —8/30/10 


Lizzie Skurnick 


On the Daily Beast, addressing some 
of the criticism directed at Jonathan 
Franzen’s new novel, Freedom: 

“The establishment agonizes 
most over the touchiest of 
size issues: coverage. And 
that’s why a lone tweet from 
New York Times best seller 
Jodi Picoult—*Would love 
to see the NYT rave about 
authors who aren’t white male 
literary darlings’—shifted the 
debate from whether... the 
novel is ‘a masterpiece’ ... to 
whether it deserves any notice 
at all.” —8/31/10 
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The American Family 


VERY FAMILY HAS ITS UPS AND DOWNS. THE AMERICAN 
E family has booms and busts. Since the economic down 

turn took hold in 2008, birth and marriage rates have 
fallen to all-time lows, according to a recent report from the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. This comes 
after 4.3 million babies were born in 2007, the most ever. But 
while the recent ebb and flow of the American family has fol 
lowed that of the stock market, the institution has been slowly 
and steadily evolving since the nation’s founding. 

The American family’s structure in the 1700s was relatively 
egalitarian, as both husband and wife worked the farm and large 
numbers of children were needed to maintain agrarian produc 
tivity. The Industrial Revolution saw workers begin to migrate to 
urban areas, separating work from home for the first time. Chil 
dren became economic burdens rather than contributors, wages 
started rising, and the idea of the man as breadwinner took off. 

In the 1930s, the Great Depression triggered a drop in the 
birthrate, which picked up again with the onset of World 
War II. A long period of postwar prosperity resulted in the 
baby-boom generation, whose nine-to-five fathers and stay-at 
home moms defined the ’sos. But the feminist movement of the 
’60s and’7os pushed for more women in the workplace and led 
to an increase in dual-income, absent-parent families. 

Today, the nuclear family has largely been nuked. With so 
many single-parent households, gay couples adopting children 
and women either having fewer children or delaying child 
birth, the modern family is all over the place. Recessions have 
remained the one consistent predictor of American family size, 
with dips in birth and marriage rates immediately following 
the 1981-82, 1990-91 and 2001 recessions as well as the current 
downturn. But as in the past, a bust will invariably give birth 
to another boom. —ByY JOSH SANBURN 
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This American life Though 
families in the U.S. were 
historically large, birthrates 
have reached an all-time low 


TV GUIDES 


L957 Leave It to 
Beaver typifies 
the 1950s 
nuclear family 
by featuring a 
troublemaking 
kid from a stable 
middle-class home 





/O The main character on 
Mary Tyler Moore is a happily 
single, career-minded liberated 
woman 


2 Murphy 
Brown becomes 
a single mother, 
eliciting public 
criticism from 
Vice President 
Dan Quayle 


LO Modern Family depicts 
the exploits of a sprawling 
extended family that Includes 
a gay couple with an adopted 
Asian daughter 





THIRD rin 
AMERICA 


ARIANNA 
HUFFINGTON 


ee 


Third World America 


By Arianna Huffington 
Crown; 276 pages 


THE AUTHOR, FOUNDER OF 
eponymous website the 
Huffington Post, is not one 
for understatement: “The 
core idea of the American 
Dream—work hard and 
advance up the ladder—has 
been gutted.” Grim words, 
but Huffington lays outa 
convincing case for why 
the U.S., with its “shrinking 
middle class, disappearing 
jobs, growing economic 
disparity [and] banking oli 
garchy,” is well on its way to 
aruinous chasm between 
haves and have-nots. She 
places the blame at the feet 
of ineffectual politicians 
(Obama is dissed with faint 
praise) and greedy Wall 
Streeters. Huffington also 
provides tearful testimoni 
als by people ground down 
by the Great Recession. 

At the end, she sets forth 

a left-of-center wish list 

of solutions, including 

true consumer protec 

tion and an end to “our 
disastrous—and Treasury 
draining—nation-building 
forays” in Afghanistan 

and Iraq. “It’s never fun 
being Cassandra,” writes 
the author, yet throughout, 
she sounds the alarm with 


| gusto. The reader might 


suspect that Huffington 
enjoys this finger wagging 
as much as she does her 
chatty stops on the cable 
talk-show circuit. 

BY ANDREA SACHS 
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Milestones 








| of pancreatic cancer, robbed 


| and luscious than ani-master 


leave it.” Well, Kon was a great 
Japanese filmmaker, period. 
His death on Aug. 24, at 46, 


world cinema of one of its 
most acute, probing artists. 
At first a manga comics 
illustrator, Kon graduated to 
filmed anime with the 1998 
Perfect Blue, about a pop singer 
stalked by a fan. More lurid 


Hayao Miyazaki’s film fan 
tasies, Perfect Blue took cues 
from the giallomelodramas of 


| Italian director Dario Argento. 


Kon’s 2001 follow-up, Mil- 


| lennium Actress, was a gentler 


Satoshi Kon 


HERO, SECOND CLASS, THAT IS 
the designation given the art 
ists of animated films. Their 
work receives the highest 
praise, yet at awards time they 
are deemed creatures of some 
cuter, smaller species. Satoshi 
Kon rankled at that niche sta- 
tus. “I’m an anime director,” 
he said. “People can take it or 





William P. Foster 


HE WANTED TO BE A CONDUC- 
tor but was told there were no 
such opportunities for colored | 
men. Hearing that froma 
professor gave William P. 
Foster, who died Aug. 28 at 91, 
the determination to become 
one of the great band directors 
of all time with the Florida 
A&M University (FAMU) 
Marching 100 band. 
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| of John Ford’s Three Godfathers | 


mix of suspense and movie 


lore—a tribute to live-action 
Japanese films, from Yasujiro 


| Ozu's delicate family dramas 


to the Godzilla epics of a 
devastated Tokyo. The 2003 
Tokyo Godfathers bears traces 


and at times is as warm asa 
Christmas hearth, but Kon 
made the adoptive trio mem 


| bers of Japan’s homeless class. 


His last completed feature, 
2006's Paprika, is also his most 
complex. The key to this mur- 
der mystery is a movie palace 
where all dreams seem real. 
Kon’s oneiric imagery certi- 
fied animation’s power to put 
viewers into a state of alert 
hypnosis. No wonder that his 
last project, which he called 
“a road movie for robots,” is 
titled The Dream Machine. 

Kon learned of his 
death sentence May 18.Ina 
statement published post- 
humously, he wrote with 
staunch tenderness about his 


| family and co-workers and 
| asked two of them, “Could 
| you help my wife send me 


over to the other side after my 
death? I'd be able to get on that 
flight with my mind at rest... 
Now excuse me, I have to go.” 

In his art, in his life and in 
his grace in leaving it, Satoshi 
Kon was a hero, first class. 
—BY RICHARD CORLISS 


him, marching bands played 


| itsafe. After him, there was 


nothing they couldn't do. 

From 1946 to 1998, Foster 
built up a group that per- 
formed at Super Bowls, was 
seen on all the major TV 
networks and marched in 
three presidential Inaugu- 
ration parades, including 
Barack Obama’s. 

Over the years, I grew 
to love the way he showed 
grace under pressure, as 


| well as his manner of com- 


At FAMU, Foster pio 
neered distinctive marching- 
band techniques. If you’ve 
ever seen a modern college- 
football half-time show— 
with energetic bands playing | 
popular music, doingfancy | 
choreographed moves and 
high-stepping their way on, 
off and around the field— 
then you've seen Foster. Or 
at least his influence. Before 


municating in a way that 
had everyone around him 
looking for the nearest dic- 
tionary. His legacy will live 


| oninall who knew him. 


—BY VICTOR R. GAINES 
Gaines is a former head drum 
major of the Marching 100 band 


| and the current president of the 


Marching 100 Alumni Band 
Association Inc. 








The 
recent 
Australian election, 
which resulted in a 
deadiock after the 
failure of the Labor Party 
and the Liberal-National 
Coalition to gain a 
majority, will likely be 
remembered for another 
reason. Ken Wyatt won 


ELECTED 


| a seat in the House of 


Representatives, 
becoming the first 


| indigenous person in 


that body. Wyatt, a 
Liberal Party member, 
said he had received 


| hateful comments from 


| EGET 


Aborigines and non- 
indigenous people alike. 


Off the 
mound 
but not off the hook, 
former ace pitcher 


| Roger Clemens 





appeared in federal 
court Aug. 30. He 
pleaded not guilty to 
charges of lying to 
Congress in 2008 when 


| he denied using steroids 


and human growth 
hormone. Clemens 
had testified after the 


| Mitchell Report alleged 


he was a major player 
in baseball's then 


| raging steroid scandal. 


He was indicted Aug. 


| 19 on three counts 


of making false 
statements, two counts 
of perjury and one 
count of obstruction 

of Congress. After the 
arraignment, at which 
an April 5 trial date was 
set, the Rocket sped off 
for a golf tournament. 


| —BY ALEXANDRA SILVER 
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INNOVATION BEGINS WITH OUR CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS. At PNC, we're committed to 
providing our customers with the tools they need to help them become better equipped to 
achieve. Tools that work in simple, intuitive, innovative and altogether more human ways. 


THAT’S WHY WE BUILT VIRTUAL WALLET® Virtual Wallet helps change the way people 
manage their finances. It’s built to help them spend without the guesswork, save without 
the headache, and grow their money without even thinking about it. 
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IT COMES WITH REVOLUTIONARY TOOLS. Tools that help our customers interact with their 
finances in an entirely new way — through an innovative interface that works like humans 
do. From a Calendar feature that provides our customers with an entire month’s view of 
their money at a glance, to a Money Bar® that lets them know how much they really have 
available to spend at any given moment, Virtual Wallet provides our customers with more 
transparency, and more useful information. 


They can see their money with greater clarity, so they can make decisions that are better 
informed and ultimately, better for their financial future. 


FOR GOALS OF ALL SIZES. Virtual Wallet is built to help our customers save for all 
aspects of life. If they’re saving for a rainy day, Virtual Wallet helps them put money into 
the Growth Account on a schedule. If they’re saving for a vacation or something special, 
they can put it on their Wish List and contribute money at their own pace. 


Virtual Wallet is built to help our customers make sense of their money and manage it 
better than ever before. It’s part of our commitment to innovation. To learn more, visit 
pncvirtualwallet.com 
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In the Arena 





‘Tough Issues. What if we gave people 
real choices and real consequences and 
let them make decisions? 


IF YOU ASKED ME, WHAT'S THE MOST DIS- 
appointing thing Barack Obama has 
done as President? I'd say, He appointed 

| a“blue-ribbon” commission to study the 
federal deficit. 1 mean, how boring and 
worthy and worthless! Such commissions 

| are an instant admission of defeat: We 
lack the political will to deal with (insert 
long-term crisis here), so we're appointing 
a blue-ribbon commission to study it. The 
process is inevitable, especially in these 
days of rising partisan contentiousness. A 
consensus won't be reached on the really 
tough issues. A high-minded, peripheral 
idea or two may emerge—frosting ona 
soap bubble—and then evaporate ... or 
worse, actually be implemented, as was 


of Zeguo (pop. 120,000) has its very own 
kleroterion, which makes all its budget deci- 


| sions. The technology has been updated: 





the 9/11 commission’s foolishly redundant | 


suggestion of a Directorate of National 
Intelligence (DNI), plopped atop the CIA 
and military spook agencies. No doubt yet 
another commission will eventually be 
appointed to study abolishing the DNI. 


But what if there were a machine, a magical 
contraption that could take the process of 
making tough decisions in a democracy, 
shake it up, dramatize it and make it both 
credible and conclusive? As it happens, the 
ancient Athenians had one. It was called 
the kleroterion, and it worked something 
like a bingo-ball selector. Each citizen— 
free males only, of course—had an identity 
token; several hundred were picked ran- 
domly every day and delegated to make 
major decisions for the polis. But that 
couldn’t happen now, could it? Most of our 
decisions are too complicated and techni- 
cal for mere civilians to make, aren’t they? 
Actually, the Chinese coastal district 


Why doesn’t Obama 
transform his blue- 
ribbon budget 
commission into a 
deliberative-democracy 
exercise? 
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the kleroterion is a team led by Stanford 


| professor James Fishkin. Each year, 175 


people are scientifically selected to reflect 
the general population. They are polled 
once on the major decisions they'll be 
facing. Then they are given a briefing on 
those issues, prepared by experts with 


conflicting views. Then they meet in small 


| groups and come up with questions for the 


experts—issues they want further clari- 


| fied. Then they meet together in plenary 





session to listen to the experts’ response 
and have a more general discussion. The 


| process of small meetings and plenary is 


repeated once more. A final poll is taken, 
and the budget priorities of the assembly 
are made known and adopted by the local 
government. It takes three days to do this. 
The process has grown over five years, 
from a deliberation over public works (new 
sewage-treatment plants were favored 
over road-building) to the whole budget 
shebang. By most accounts it has succeeded 
brilliantly, even though the participants 
are not very sophisticated: 60% are farm- 
ers. The Chinese government is moving 
toward expanding it into other districts. 
“The public is very smart if you give 
ita chance,” says Fishkin, 62, who has 
been conducting experiments in what he 


calls “deliberative democracy” for nearly 








time.com/swampland 


20 years now. “If people think their voice 
actually matters, they'll do the hard work, 
really study their briefing books, ask the 
experts smart questions and then make 
tough decisions. When they hear the ex- 


| perts disagreeing, they're forced to think 
| for themselves. About 70% change their 
| mindsin the process.” Fishkin has done 


this on several continents and in many 


| countries, including the U.S. In Texas, 
| he rana deliberative-democracy process 


for a consortium of utilities, from 1996 to 


| 2007, which gradually transformed the 


state from last to first in the use of wind 


| power. “Over that time, the percentage 
| of people—and these were stakeholders, 





utility customers—willing to pay 
more for wind went from 54% to 
84%,” he says. (He also ran a “Na- 
tional Issues Convention” for pub- 
lic television in 1996.) 

Given all the noise afflicting the 
country, this might be a productive 
moment for deliberative democ- 
racy. “It works best when you have 
hard choices,” Fishkin says. “De- 
spite what you see and read, this is 
nota nation of extremists. What 
you see on TV, and in most polling, 
is an impersonation of public opin- 
ion. The actual public isn't really 
like that, especially when it is giv- 


| ensomething more than sound bites and 
_ distorted political messaging. If you give 





people real choices and real consequences, 
they will make real decisions.” 


So why doesn't Obama transform his 
blue-ribbon budget commission into a 
deliberative-democracy exercise? Let his 
18 commissioners—who range from a 
conservative budget wonk like Congress- 
man Paul Ryan to former Service Employ- 
ees union leader Andy Stern—prepare a 
briefing paper for 500 Americans selected 
by Fishkin’s team and then make them- 


| selves available for close questioning. 


Let them lay out the most vexing budget 
choices we face. Let the whole process be 


| televised. It doesn’t have to be binding. I'll 
_ bet the kleroterion would produce results 


bolder and more credible than anything 
Obama’s commission will recommend. 
“People are tired of the elites telling them 
what to do,” says Fishkin. Perhaps it’s time 
to turn that process upside down. a 
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Vir. 
Unpopular 


Nine weeks before 
the midterm elections, Barack 
Obama finds himself on 
the wrong side of 
the polls. Where did all that 
adoration go—and isa 
Republican sweep next? 


By Michael Scherer 








DOUG MILLS—NEW YORK TIMES/REOUX 


THE BARACK OBAMA THAT MOST HOOSIERS REMEM- 
ber voting for can still be found on YouTube. He 
stands before a cheering Elkhart high school 
gymnasium in August 2008, tireless, aspirational, 
promising anew America of jobs and hope. “We can 
choose another future,” says the newcomer with 
the funny name. “So Lask you to join me.” 

Today that view of Obama is harder to find 
in Indiana. A couple of weeks back and a dozen 
miles west of Elkhart, hundreds gathered in an- 
other school gym—except this time it was fora job 
fair. With the local unemployment rate above 12% 
and rising again this summer, about a third of the 
employer display tables stood empty. Julie Griffin, 
who voted for Obama in’o8, sat down at the room’s 
edge, well dressed and discouraged. After 23 years 
as a payroll administrator at a local RV plant, she 
got laid off 18 months ago. “Really, what has he 
been doing?” she said when | asked about Obama’s 
efforts to help people like her. “I guess I don’t know 
what he is doing.” 

Across the gym floor, Joe Donnelly, Elkhart’s 
pro-life, pro-gun Democratic Congressman, 
worked the crowd. He was part of the moderate 
wave that won Congress for Nancy Pelosiin’o6,and 
he was re-elected with 67% of the vote while cam- 
paigning for Obama in ’o8. The President has since 
returned to the region three times, but Donnelly 
is nonetheless fighting for his political life. In a re- 
cent television ad, an unflattering photo of Obama 
and Pelosi flashes while Donnelly condemns “the 
Washington crowd.” This is basically a Democratic 
campaign slogan now: Don’t blame me for Obama 
and Pelosi. “I’m not one of them,” Donnelly told me 
when I caught up with him. “I’m one of us.” 

This shiftin perception—from Obamaas politi- 
cal savior to Obama as creature of Washington— 
can be seen elsewhere. When Obama arrived in 
office in January ’og, his Gallup approval rating 
stood at 68%, a high for a newly elected leader not 
seen since John Kennedy in 1961. Today Obama's 
job approval has been hovering in the mid-4os, 
which means that at least 1 in 4 Americans has 
changed his or her mind. The plunge has been par- 
ticularly dramatic among independents, whites 
and those under age 30. With midterm elections 
just nine weeks off, instead of the generational 
transformation some Democrats predicted after 
2008, the President’s party teeters on the brink of 
a broad setback in November, including the pos- 
sible loss of both houses of Congress. By a 10-point 
margin, people say they will vote for Republicans 
over Democrats in Congress, the largest such gap 
ever recorded by Gallup. 

White House aides explain this change as a 
largely inevitable reflection of the cycles of history. 


Midterms are almost always bad for first-term 
Presidents, and worse in hard times. “The public 
is rightly frustrated and angry with the economy,” 
says Dan Pfeiffer, Obama’s communications di- 
rector, explaining the White House line. “There 
is no small tactical shift we could have made at 
any point that would have solved that problem.” 
In more confiding moments, aides admit that 
the peak of Obama’s popularity may have been 
inflated, a fleeting result of elation at the prospect 
of change and national pride in electing the first 
African-American President. As one White House 
aide puts it, “It was sort of fake.” 

But while these explanations may be valid, they 
are also incomplete. A sense of disappointment, 
bordering on betrayal, has been growing across 
the country, especially in moderate states like Indi- 
ana, where people now openly say they didn’t quite 
understand the President they voted for in 2008. 
The fear most often expressed is that Obama is tak- 
ing the country somewhere they don’t want to go. 
“We bought what he said. He offered a lot of hope,” 
says Fred Ferlic, an Obama voter and orthopedic 
surgeon in South Bend who has since soured on his 
choice. Ferlic talks about the messy compromises 
in health care reform, his sense of an inhospitable 
business climate and the growth of government 
spending under Obama. “He’s trying to European- 
ize us, and the Europeans are going the other way,” 
continues Ferlic, a former Democratic campaign 
donor who plans to vote Republican this year. “The 
entire American spirit is being broken.” 

One explanation for Obama’s steep decline is 
that his presidency rests on what Gallup's Frank 
Newport calls a “paradox” between Obama and 
the electorate. In 2008, Newport notes, trust in the 
federal government was at a historic low, dropping 
to around 25%, where it still remains. Yet Obama 
has offered government as the primary solution 
to most of the nation’s woes, calling for big new in- 
vestments in health care, education, infrastructure 
andenergy. Some voters bucked at the incongruity, 
repeatedly telling pollsters that even programs that 
have clearly helped the economy, like the $787 bil- 
lion stimulus, did no such thing. Meanwhile, the 
resulting spike in deficits, which has been greatly 
magnified by tax revenue lost to the economic 
downturn, has spooked a broad sweep of the coun 
try, which simply does not trust Washington to re- 
sponsibly handle such a massive liability. 


The Overreach 

RATHER THAN ADDRESS THESE CONCERNS AS THE 
economic crisis grew, Obama made a conscious 
choice to go big with government reforms of 
health care and energy. The bailouts of the auto 
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companies, the rescue of Wall Street and the new 
regulation of banks and the financial industry 
only deepened the public’s skepticism, especially 
among independent voters. Rather than dwell on 
the political problems, the President pushed his 
team forward, believing, in the words of top advis- 
er David Axelrod, that “ultimately the best politics 
was to do that which he thought was right.” 

It wasn’t long before deep cracks in Obama’s 
coalition began to appear. This past June, Pe- 
ter Brodnitz of the Benenson Strategy Group, a 
firm that also polls for the White House, asked 
voters which they preferred: “new government 
investments” or “cutting taxes for business” as 
the better approach to jump-start job creation. 
Even among those who voted for Obama, nearly 
38% preferred tax cuts. When Brodnitz offered a 
choice between tax cuts to reduce the deficit and 
investments in “research, innovation and new 
technologies,” one-third of Obama voters chose 
the cuts. The evidence throughout the poll, com- 
missioned by the think tank Third Way, was 
unmistakable: roughly 1 in 3 of the President’s 
2008 supporters had serious questions about 
government spending solutions for the economy. 
In Nevada, a state Obama won with 55% of the 
vote, only 29% of likely voters this year think the 
President’s actions have helped the economy, ac- 
cording to a recent poll by Mason-Dixon Polling 
& Research. “A lot of this was really inevitable, or 
at least pretty predictable,” says Indiana Senator 
and former governor Evan Bayh, a Democratic 
expert at getting elected in the Rust Belt. “We 
have a lot of government activism at a time when 
skepticism of government efficiency is at an all- 
time high.” 

It’s not as if the White House didn’t see this 
coming. After a meeting in December 2008 about 
the severity of the economic crisis, Axelrod pulled 
Obamaaside. He recalls saying, “Enjoy these great 
poll numbers you have, because two years from 
now, they are not going to look anything like 
this.” But even as Obama aides were aware of a 
growing disconnect, it didn’t seem to worry their 
boss. Instead, the ambitious legislative goals usu- 
ally trumped other priorities. Both in the original 
stimulus package and then in the health care and 
energy measures, the White House ceded most 
of its clout to the liberal lions who controlled the 
Democratic majorities in the House and Senate. 
That maneuver helped assure passage of reforms, 
but it also confirmed some of the worst fears about 
how Washington works. “I'd rather be a one-term 
President and do big things than a two-term Presi- 
dent and just do small things,” he told his team 
after Republican Scott Brown was elected Senator 
in liberal Massachusetts and some in the Admin- 
istration suggested pulling back on health reform. 

For Democrats in conservative districts, like 
Representative Jason Altmire in western Penn- 
sylvania, the President’s approach always spelled 
trouble. “Even though the leaders in Congress un- 


derstood that a lot of these things are not going to 
be popular, they were at a point in their careers 
where they realized that this is what they have 
been waiting for,” says Altmire, who is favored 
to win this year, in part because he voted against 
most of the President’s agenda, including health 
reform. “It was true overreach.” 

For someone who so carefully read the political 
mood as a candidate, Obama has been unexpect- 
edly passive at moments as President. Whereas 
other Democrats had hoped to spend the late 
summer talking about two things—jobs and the 
unpopularity of many Republican policies—the 
White House has been distracted by a string of 
unrelated issues, from immigration reform to a 
mishandled dismissal of a longtime USDA offi- 
cial to the furor over the proposed Islamic cultural 
center and mosque near Ground Zero. On Aug. 31, 
Obama gave a prime-time speech about the par- 
tial troop pullout from Iraq, touching on jobs only 
tangentially, before spending the following day in 
an intensive effort to restart the Middle East peace 
process. “It is inconceivable that a team so disci- 
plined during the presidential campaign can’t 
carry a message with the bully pulpit of the White 
House,” says one Democratic strategist working on 
the midterm elections. “It’s politically irrespon- 
sible, and Americans have little patience for it.” 

As his poll numbers fell, Obama responded 
with his perpetual cool. His appeals to the grass- 
roots army that he started, through online videos 
for Organizing for America, took ona formal, emo- 
tionless tone. He acted less like an action-oriented 
President than a Prime Minister overseeing some 
vast but balky legislative machinery. When chal- 
lenged about his declining popularity, the Presi- 
dent tended to deflect the blame—to the state of 
the economy, the ferocity of the news cycle and 
right-wing misinformation campaigns. Aides 
treated the problem as a communications con- 
cern more than a policy matter. They increased his 
travel schedule to key states and limited his prime- 
time addresses. They struggled to explain large, 
unpopular legislative packages to the American 
people, who opposed the measures despite sup- 
porting many of the component parts, like extend- 
ing health insurance to patients with pre-existing 
conditions or preventing teacher layoffs. “When 
you package it all together, it can be too big to suc- 
ceed as a public-relations matter,” says Axelrod. 

Instead of shifting course, Obama spoke dis- 
missively about Republican efforts to play “short- 
term politics.” He continued the near weekly 
visits to new green energy manufacturing plants, 
repeating promises of an economic rebirth that 
remains, for many, months or years away. And 
he missed opportunities to strengthen his con- 
nections with his supporters: local political capos 
complained privately that Obama had a tendency 
to touch down in their backyards, give a speech 
and scoot after less than an hour. By the end of the 
summer, the disconnect had grown so severe that 





only 1 in 3 Americans in a Pew poll accurately 
identified him as a Christian, down from 51% in 
October 2008. At the same time, the base voters 
Obama had energized so well in ’08 went back 
into hibernation. They were nowhere to be found 
in the ’og gubernatorial elections in New Jersey 
and Virginia, tracking instead with pre-Obama 
historical patterns. While liberals attacked him 
from the left on cable television, many of his core 
supporters weren't paying attention. In a rich 
irony, many of the same groups Obama turned 
out for the first time in record numbers had suf- 
fered the most from the recession and were the 
most likely to tune politics out. “One of the chal- 
lenges on the Democratic side is, it’s been very 
hard for [voters] to make connections between 
what is happening in Washington and what is 
happening in their lives,” says Anna Greenberg, 
a Democratic pollster. 


Can He Rebalance? 

AT THE WHITE HOUSE, ADVISERS TAKE COMFORT 
in the fact that at this point in their presidencies, 
both Ronald Reagan and Bill Clinton scored slight- 
ly lower approval ratings than Obama. And the 
dominant analogy for the past few months has 
focused not on 1994, when Clinton lost a Demo- 
cratic Congress in a huge Republican wave, but on 
’82, when Reagan lost just 26 seats in the House. 
Like Obama, Reagan was facing rising discontent 
at the midterm, driven by huge unemployment 
numbers that peaked at 10.8% at year’s end. But 
as the economy rebounded, Reagan's governing 
philosophy, “Stay the course,” was vindicated. He 
won re-election by an enormous margin. 

Outside the White House, only a few of the 
President’s Democratic allies take much solace 
in this history, in part because the current eco- 
nomic slump appears far more lasting than the 
one Reagan faced. Most experts from both parties 
say Obama will have to rebalance his politics in 
2o11 to be re-elected in ’12. That’s partly because 
of the growing belief that the Republicans will 
win the House in November and, if their stars 
align, have a good shot at taking the Senate as 
well. Elsewhere, in state houses and in gover- 
nors’ races, Republicans are poised for a broad 
comeback. Regardless of the exact outcome, it 
is clear that Obama’s brief window of one-party 
rule has closed. That outcome alone may vindi- 
cate Obama’s decision to make the massive re- 
forms while he still had the votes. It will never 
be known for certain just how much a more cen- 
trist legislative strategy would have improved 
the Democrats’ midterm outlook. 

But two years is the equivalent of multiple life- 
times in politics, and there are signs that Obama 
is already pivoting away from plans to engineer 
massive reforms in energy policy, global-warming 
response and immigration law to less-stirring, 
more-popular challenges like reducing the deficit 
and reforming taxation and entitlements. What 


little margins Obama does have to push major 
reforms through are sure to shrink away in the 
coming months. “I think the next couple of years, 
we've got to focus on debt and deficits,” Obama told 
NBC News after his summer vacation. “We've got 
to focus on making sure that we make the recov- 
ery stronger. Anda lot of that is attracting private 
investment.” 

Back in Indiana, the evidence of Obama’s 
political failure is particularly glaring. During 
his early, heady days in office, the President de- 
cided to make Elkhart a personal cause. A once 
thriving manufacturing center of 50,000 on the 
Michigan-Indiana border, famous for its musi- 
cal instruments and recreational vehicles, the 
Elkhart region saw the steepest jump in unem- 
ployment of any metropolitan area in the nation 
during the economic crisis. That helped Obama 
win Donnelly’s district by 9 points, nearly George 
W. Bush's margin in 2004, and Obama returned to 
Elkhart just weeks after taking office. “I promised 
you back then that if elected President, I would 
do everything I could to help this community re- 
cover,” he announced. “And that’s why I’ve come 
back today.” 

Since then, he has been back twice more, once 
to speak at Notre Dame and once to herald a new 
electric-vehicle plant that would be built with fed- 
eral support. In the southern end of the district, 
thousands of jobs at parts plants were saved when 
Obama decided to bail out the auto companies. 

Yet all of Obama’s personal and financial ap- 
peals have been swamped by the depth of the 
recession and have had little visible effect. Don- 
nelly, who flies home every weekend to work in 
his district, felt obliged to run against Obama to 
save his job. And his Republican opponent, Jackie 
Walorski, says she is often approached by Obama 
voters who want to vent. “This has burned people,” 
she says. “Their words, not mine: ‘Betrayed by the 
health care vote” ‘What are they thinking when 
it comes to spending?’ ‘Broken promises when 
it comes to jobs.’” At one recent Walorski house 
party, held at dusk beside a cornfield, two attend- 
ees, Matthew and Frances Napieralski, identified 
themselves as former supporters of the President. 
“He’s not what I voted for,” said Matthew, who 
runsa plastic-injection-molding shop in town. “It’s 
ashame that they led us to believe one thing,” said 
Frances, “and then everything changes.” 

For now, Obama’s aides hope that the contro- 
versial reforms in health care and financial rules 
will produce benefits felt by voters, if not by No- 
vember 2010, then two years later. That would 
vindicate the President's vision of government 
as a solution and not just a problem. Even in In- 
diana, the disappointment is matched by a real 
yearning for a leader who can make a difference. 
“I think he’s trying,” says Griffin, the laid-off 
payroll administrator who said she didn’t know 
what Obama had done for her. “Nobody can turn 
it around overnight.” a 
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after hans rains first burst riverbanks in the far northwest, 
floods have inundated vast tracts along Pakistan's length. 
Initially slow, international aid is now arriving, but it may be 
years before Pakistan is whole again—or this woman hasa * 
home. —B8Y BOBBY GHOSH 
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The. 
Good Life 
And Its 
Dangers 


Israelis feel 
prosperous, 
secure—and 
disengaged 
from the 

peace process. 
Is that wise? 


BY KARL VICK/JERUSALEM 
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ELI AND ELI SELL CONDOS ON 
Exodus Street, a name that 
evokes a certain historical 
hardship in a neighborhood 
that suggests none at all, the 
ingathering of the Jews having entered a 
whole new realm here. The talk in the little 
office is of interest rates and panoramic sea 
views from handsomely appointed proper 
ties on the Ashdod waterfront selling for 
half what people are asked to pay in Tel 
Aviv, 18 miles (29 km) to the north. And 
sell they do, hand over fist—never mind 
the rockets that fly out of Gaza, 14 miles 
(22.5 km) to the south. “Even when the Qas 
sams fell, we continued to sell!” says Heli 
Itach, slapping a palm on the office desk. 
The skull on her designer shirt is made of 
sequins that spell out “Love Kills Slowly.” 
“What the people see on the TV there is not 
true here. I sold, this week, 12 apartments. 
You're not client. I tell you the truth.” 

The truth? As three Presidents, a King 
and their own Prime Minister gather at 
the White House to begin a fresh round of 
talks on peace between Israel and the Pal 
estinians, the truth is, Israelis are no lon 
ger preoccupied with the matter. They’re 
otherwise engaged; they’re making mon 
ey; they're enjoying the rays of late sum 
mer. A watching world may still see their 
country as being defined by the blood feud 
with the Arabs whose families used to live 
on this land and whether that conflict can 
be negotiated away, but Israelis say they 
have moved on. 

Now observing two and a half years 
without a single suicide bombing on their 
territory, with the economy robust and with 
souls a trifle weary of having to handle big 
elemental thoughts, the Israeli public pre 
fers to explore such satisfactions as might be 
available from the private sphere, in a land 
first imagined as a utopia. “Listen to me,” 
says Eli Bengozi, born in Soviet Georgia and 
for 40 years an Israeli. “Peace? Forget about 
it. They'll never have peace. Remember Clin 
ton gave 99% to Arafat, and instead of them 
fighting for 1%, what? Intifadeh.” 

Another whack for the desk. “The peo 
ple,” Heli says, “don’t believe.” Eli searches 
for a word. “People in Israel are indiffer 
ent,” he decides. “They don’t care if there’s 
going to be war. They don’t care if there’s 
going to be peace. They don’t care. They 
live in the day.” 


The Good Life Is Real 

AND WHAT A DAY IT IS. WHEN IT REACHES 
the eastern Mediterranean, the sun strikes 
molecules at an angle that erases the pos 
sibility that anything can matter except 
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Negotiating daily life in Tel Aviv Clockwise, from top left: an 
Israeli flag at sunset; taking a break on Rothschild Boulevard; an 
Israeli soldier relaxes at the beach; an outdoor café 


this sky, that sea and the land between. 
In Ashdod the sensation travels on gold 
en dunes that march up from the beach 
through a shimmering new city center 
and out toa crisp, clean perimeter marked 
by yet another row of splendid new high 
rises, white towers that hold the light for 
an instant, then release it into the realm of 
general good feeling. Breakfast here is cu 
cumbers, yogurt, honey, bread and crum 
bly white cheese. You never felt better. 
“The good life in Israel is real, while all 
the rest is somehow blurred,” says Ari Sha 
vit, a good man, a serious man, who writes 
a regular.column for Haaretz, the influen 
tial daily that has made hand-wringing a 
thing of frequent beauty since 1918. Still, a 
few years ago Shavit left his family home 


in Jerusalem, the capital, where more and 
more of life is so serious—all that stone 
and settled in Tel Aviv, a beach city. 

No place in Israel is more than 40 min 
utes from a stretch of sand, but only Tel 
Aviv is known as “the bubble.” Its side 
walk cafés are a way of life. Ona Saturday, 
when Jerusalem turns into a mausoleum 
in observance of the Jewish Sabbath, a 
driver wandering Tel Aviv passes kite 
surfers and bikinis but rarely a disap 
proving look from a man under a fedora, 
the headgear of the ultra-Orthodox Jews 
who, along with politically active reli 
gious nationalists, increasingly fill the 
space vacated by secular Israelis both in 
the physical city of Jerusalem and in the 
matters decided there. 


“There was a time when people felt 
guilty about the Tel Aviv bubble,” says 
Shavit. “Then it turned out the bubble 
was pretty strong. The bubble was resil 
ient.” Indeed, there are times when you 
can think most of the nation is within it. 
Polls are clear on the point. In a 2007 sur 
vey, 95% of Israeli Jews described them 
selves as happy, anda third said they were 
“very happy.” The rich are happier than 
the poor, and the religious are happiest 
of all. But the broad thrust, so incongru 
ous to people who know Israel only from 
headlines, suits a country whose quality 
of life is high and getting better. 

But wait. Deep down (you can almost 
hear the outside world ask), don’t Israelis 
know that finding peace with the Pales 
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‘The Palestinian 
is nolonger seen 
as a strategic 

threat anymore. 
A nuisance, yes. 


TAMAR HERMANN, 
POLITICAL SCIENTIST 


, 


tinians is the only way to guarantee their 
happiness and prosperity? Well, not ex 
actly. Asked in a March poll to name the 
“most urgent problem” facing Israel, just 
8% of Israeli Jews cited the conflict with 
Palestinians, putting it fifth behind edu 
cation, crime, national security and pov 
erty. Israeli Arabs placed peace first, but 
among Jews here, the issue that President 
Obama calls “critical for the world” just 
doesn’t seem—critical. 

“There is no sense of urgency” about 
the peace process, says Tamar Hermann, 
a political scientist who has measured the 
Israeli public’s appetite for a negotiated 
settlement every month since 1994, the 
year after the Oslo accords seemed to bring 
peace so close, Israelis thought they could 
touch it. They couldn't. It flew farther 
away in 2000, when Yasser Arafat turned 
down a striking package of Israeli conces 
sions at Camp David. What came next was 
the second intifadeh, a watershed of terror 
for an Israeli majority who, watching and 
suffering waves of suicide bombings, saw 
no reason to keep hope alive. 

“They watch less and less news,” Her 
mann says of her compatriots. “They read 
political sections of the newspaper less. 
They say, ‘It spoils my day, so I don’t want 
to see it.’” The market responds. News 
papers print fewer pages of politics—as 
little as half as much now as just a few 
years ago in the popular daily Maariv, says 
editor Yoav Tzur—and more pages of busi 
ness news. “The rise in real estate prices is 
more interesting to the public than future 
talks ... that no one knows will lead to 
something,” says Hadas Ragolsky, execu 
tive producer of the 5:00 report on Chan 
nel 2, Israel’s leading news station. 

It’s not just real estate that serves as 
a measure of economic success. Israel 
avoided the debt traps that dragged the 
U.S. and Europe into recession. Its re 
nown as a start-up nation—second only 
to the U.S. in companies listed on the 
Nasdaq exchange—is deserved. A restless 
culture of innovation coupled with the 
number of brainiacs among the 1 million 
immigrants who arrived from the former 
Soviet Union in the 1990s has made Israel 
a locus for high-tech research and devel 
opment, its whiz kids leapfrogging the 
difficult geography to thrive in virtual 
community with Silicon Valley. 

All this has combined to make the Pal 
estinian question distant from the minds 
of many Israelis. And the distance is not 
only figurative. The concrete wall Israel 
erected on its eastern side during the sec 
ond intifadeh sealed out not only suicide 
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bombers but almost all Palestinians. An 
Israeli Jew can easily pass an entire life- 
time without meeting one. “The wall,” 
marvels a former Israeli negotiator, “put 
the Palestinians on the moon.” 


Looking for a Partner 

IT’S QUIET THERE, OVER ON THE MOON. 
In the West Bank, the territory admin- 
istered by Mahmoud Abbas, President of 
the Palestinian National Authority, tech 
nocratic Prime Minister Salam Fay yad is 
taking a serious stab at governance, start 
ing by professionalizing security forces. 
Even before the shooting deaths of four 
Jewish settlers by Hamas operatives on 
Aug. 31, the worst such incident since 
March 2008, Fayyad’s security forces had 
arrested more than 300 Hamas support 
ers in dread of an attack like that. The 
Gaza Strip—the dark side of the moon, 
sealed off and ruled by Hamas—has 
been largely quiescent since the thun 
derous military operation Israel ended 
in January 2009. 

Israel’s walls work so well that its fore 
most security challenge is now what's 
thrown over them. Hizballah has an es- 
timated 40,000 missiles pointed at Israel 
from its Lebanon redoubts, and Hamas col 
lects a wide assortment of arms that enter 
Gaza through tunnels. In the peace talks, 
the “final status issues” are supposedly the 


borders of a Palestinian state, the question 
of Jerusalem and the fate of Palestinians 
who fled their homes six decades ago. But 
Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- 
yahu says his first priority will be to make 
sure that if Israel pulls its 10,000 troops out 
of the West Bank, its high ground will not 
become the latest launchpad for yet more 
rockets. He wants Israeli inspectors sta- 
tioned on the Jordanian border to ensure 
nothing is smuggled in. 

All that, of course, is a way for Netan 
yahu to talk about what he really wants to 
talk about, which is Iran. Tehran supplies 
the missiles to both Hizballah and Hamas 
and is closing in on the capacity to put 
nuclear warheads on its own long-range 
missiles. It is that danger that consumes 
Netanyahu, not the one posed by his im 
mediate neighbors. “The Palestinian is no 
longer seen as a strategic threat anymore,” 
says Hermann. “A nuisance, yes.” 

So the Palestinians need to make them 
selves listened to again. A few days before 
leaving for Washington, chief Palestinian 
negotiator Saeb Erekat looked into a cam- 
era. “Shalom to you in Israel,” he said. “I 
know we have disappointed you.” Ina bold, 
not to say desperate, bid to rouse ordinary 
Israelis, seven senior Palestinian officials 
addressed themselves to Israel directly in 
online videos. Each clip concludes with the 
words “I am your partner. Are you mine?” 


IMAGES 
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The videos spoke straight to the core doubt 
of the huge Israeli majority who in poll 
after poll say a two-state solution is best 
but are dubious that it will ever happen 
because the Palestinians won't play ball. 
“During the elections, a lot of people told 
me there is no partner on the other side,” 
says Tzipi Livni, head of the opposition 
Kadima Party anda former Foreign Minis- 
ter. She clicks on the video spots with evi- 
dent relish. “This is good,” she says. 

Gadi Baltiansky, of the pro-peace Gene- 
va Initiative that made the videos, argues 
that the moderate Palestinians in them 
will not be around much longer. Teddy 
Minashi, looking at wannasurf.com 
in his Ashdod law office (“Crowded by 
screamy locals,” reads a comment about 
the Ashdod beach. “War keeps away fori- 
ners”), doesn’t hear that. “We're not really 
that into the peace process,” he says. “We 
are really, really into the water sports.” 
Minashi and his friends organized to 
block a fishing port that would have un- 
done the best break on the beach. “People 
here now concentrate on improving their 
lives, in the sense that they don’t think 
too far ahead,” he says. “Me, myself, I 
don’t believe in this era we'll achieve 
peace with our neighbors. So now we 
concentrate on what we can do, how we 
can improve our lives.” Ashdod, Minashi 
says, “is a very good example of that.” 


‘The rise in 

real estate 
prices is more 
interesting to 
the public than 
future talks ... 
that no one 
knows willlead 
to something.’ 


~—HADAS RAGOLSKY, EXECUTIVE 
PRODUCER, CHANNEL 2 


Safe to take it down? An Israeli boy 
looks at a part of the concrete wall being 
dismantled by the Israeli army near the 
Palestinian village of Beit Jala 


Involved, Like It or Not 

AND SO IT IS. DATING FROM THE 17TH CEN- 
tury B.C., the city is among the world’s 
oldest. Its biblical history alone features 
the Ark of the Covenant, one plague of 
boils, another of mice, and an Ethiopian 
eunuch. But all that was deep beneath the 
dunes when a handful of Moroccan Jews 
were dropped here by Israel’s government 
in the mid-1950s. Modern Ashdod would 
be a “development town,” Israel’s version 
of housing projects in an American city, 
down-market and all the grittier for its 
massive port. 

“Some people, it’s not the war,” says 
Heli in the condo sales office, ready to de- 
fend his hometown. “They hear, Ashdod?” 
But they show up and find a city that is 
part resort, part microcosm for an immi- 
grant nation turned inward. “It basically 
reflects the big picture in Israel,” says 
Mayor Yechiel Lasry, who has remade the 
city with the help of Soviet immigrants, 
some 60,000 of whom settled in Ashdod. 
Educated and conservative, the Russians 
flexed their political muscles and acceler- 
ated the rightward political drift that had 
begun with the second intifadeh. 

The Russians also made the good life 
better, and not just because of their techno- 
logical skills. Their taste for high culture 
means Ashdod has a ballet, a music school, 
a museum and the Andalusian Orchestra, 
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which specializes in compositions from 
Moorish Spain, where Muslims and Jews 
made beautiful music together. Perched 
above the beachfront promenade that 
runs 6 miles (10 km), a new performing- 
arts center evokes a baleen whale. 

“It’s a concept,” says Lea Divan, scan- 
ning the immaculate seafront from a ta- 
ble at the Puzzle Café, her view framed by 
palm fronds. “It’s a state of mind.” It’s not 
a Middle Eastern state of mind, though; 
the freeways and beaches, universities 
and start-ups bring to mind California, 
not Cairo. “That’s kind of what they’re go 
ing for,” says a waitress, taking away the 
breakfast Divan shared with Carmela 
Balosher-Orovan, her friend of six de 
cades—a relationship that spans the life 
time of Israel. Divan was born ona kibbutz 
and was still nursing when it was attacked 
in the fighting Israelis call the War of In- 
dependence and that Palestinians know 
as the Catastrophe. “She suckled fear with 
the milk of her mother,” says Balosher- 
Orovan, whose experience in Haifa was 
in its way no less unsettling. Jews and Pal- 
estinians got along well in the mixed city 
until 1947. Then Arabs attacked the local 
refinery. “It was a shock,” she says. “These 
were my friends!” 

Sixty-three years and eight wars later, 
Divan and Balosher-Orovan have seen 
enough to know that for all the surf 
breaks, the palms and the coffee, the con- 
flict is never truly done, never far away; 
that it shadows the good life like the 
soldier—in civilian clothes but with an 
M-16 slung across the back—who trails 
schoolchildren chattering down the side- 
walk ona field trip. When Divan moved to 
Ashdod eight months ago, her first ques- 
tion to prospective landlords was always, 
Does this apartment have a bomb shelter? 

“I'm on vacation,” says Balosher-Orovan 
with a determined look. “Part of my vaca- 
tion is not to listen to the news every half- 
hour.” But she knows—as many Israelis 
affect not to know—that the news mat- 
ters. New talks? Experience offers small 
hope, the women say. But if the sides are 
talking, they’re not fighting. And think- 
ing of her old neighbors, Balosher-Orovan 
still believes that people will naturally 
get along if their leaders allow it. So they 
are paying close attention and insist that 
anyone who claims otherwise is telling a 
tale. “You havea son in the army, and your 
sister’s son is in the army. You're involved!” 
Divan says. Ignore the peace talks? “It’s 
impossible. You can’t do it. You'd have to 
live in a bubble.” —with REPORTING BY 
AARON J. KLEIN/JERUSALEM a 
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A Call to 


Greatness 


In an essay exclusively adapted for TimE from 
his new memotr, Britain’s former Prime Minister 
reflects on the U.S. Presidents he has known and 
worked with—and on their country 


BY TONY BLAIR 


DURING MY TIME AS PRIME MINISTER I CAME 
to love America—loved its sense of aspira- 
tion, the notion of coming from nothing and 
making something of yourself. I didn’t start 
that way; I didn’t know many Americans 
at school or university, and I was 32 before 
I visited the U.S. My view of America had been formed from 
countless movies and TV shows and the odd interaction with 
American tourists. I had a touch of that British raised eyebrow 
at our American cousins. But in 1985, I was part of a delegation of 
Members of Parliament sent to see then U.S. Treasury Secretary 
James Baker, to talk about an issue that had arisen over double 
taxation, which happens when two nations both claim to be 
able to tax the same economic activity. I knew nothing about 
Jim, but it was decided that I would be the one to make our case 
to him and give the Treasury Secretary a good tough talking-to. 
Like the diligent lawyer I then was, I mugged up on the facts, 
became an overnight expert on double taxation and was duly 
thrown into the fray, the flight over on the Concorde having 
boosted my sense of my own importance. 

I came out of the meeting feeling a little like a boxer who 
had been told that the fight was fixed and the other guy would 
go down in the second round, only to find he was in the ring 
with Rocky Marciano and no one had told him about the deal. 
Jim was focused, on top of the detail, erudite, answered my 
points one by one, threw in a few of his own, took my warn- 
ings of tough action and exposed them as a series of paper 
tigers and sent me out of there reeling and seeing stars. Above 
all, he was smart. What I learned that day is that Americans 
can be really, really clever. 








Adapted from Tony Blair’s A Journey: My Political Life, just a 
published by Alfred A. Knopf 


It was a useful lesson for my time in office. I worked closely 
with two Presidents, Bill Clinton and George Bush, and have 
got to know a third, Barack Obama, through my recent work in 
the Middle East. Leadership is personal. People often think of 
leaders as the repositories of unique knowledge, who by reason 
of their office can survey things that others cannot. Despite 
the modern media tendency to bring leaders down to earth 
and expose their frailties more rapidly and intrusively than in 
times gone by, there is still a sense in which the leader, and most 
particularly the President of the United States, remains on the 
Olympian heights. Mere mortals are still inspired by a certain 
awe—at least for the office of the presidency, if not always for 
the human being that occupies it. 

Once you know the truth—and as British Prime Minister 
you see the U.S. President close-up pretty often—you see the 
personal side, and no longer look at Presidents as remote office 
holders but also as human actors in the unfolding dramas of 
political affairs. This is the best vantage point, and in my case, 
it has led me to an even greater sense of respect for the quality 
of leadership that America can produce. People often ask me: 
“Tell me, how was it with Bill Clinton, and then George Bush?” I 
always reply, “Here’s a real insight: they were very different from 
each other!” But they both have tremendous strengths. 


Resilience and Intuition 

WHEN I FIRST GOT TO KNOW BILL, HE WAS—AS HE REMAINS— 
the most formidable politician I had ever encountered. And yet 
his very expertise and extraordinary capacity at the business of 
politics obscured the fact that he was also a brilliant thinker, 
with a clear and thought-through political philosophy and pro- 
gram. He had an endless ability for rapport with ordinary peo- 
ple. lremember an occasion in 2003 when he came to the annual 
Labour Party conference i in 1 the rather faded northern seaside 
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resort of Blackpool, and went out for a late-night McDonald’s 
burger and fries, shooting the breeze with folks, much to the 
amusement and astonishment of a sprinkling of late-night din- 
ers, as if it were what he did every Tuesday night. Over time, the 
right wing created the legend that people voted for Bill because 
he wasjusta really clever political operator. In fact, people voted 
for him because they were smart. They didn’t buy a slick poli- 
tician; they bought a sensible, modern, worked-out program, 
based on a philosophy that seemed far more relevant to their 
times than anything they had been offered before. 

Bill had inimitable resilience. (When you reflect on what 
he went through during the impeachment saga, you have to 
sit down. It’s too much. How could he, how 
did he, survive it? But he did, leaving of- 
fice with an approval rating of more than 
60%.) He was preternaturally cool under 
fire. And he was, of course, a brilliant 
President. At times he made it look easy. 
He ran a good economy, made big reforms, 
handled the Kosovo crisis with real leader- 
ship. It is fascinating to speculate how he 
would have handled later world-changing 
events, the whole crisis and sequence of 
tough decisionmaking that was started 
by the terrorist attacks of Sept. 11, 2001. 
There neither charm nor intellect would 
have been sufficient. It would have been 
pure caliber that determined the outcome. 
I believe he would have had it. 

George Bush was straightforward and 
direct. And very smart. One of the most 
ludicrous caricatures of George is that he 
was a dumb idiot who stumbled into the 
presidency. No one stumbles into that job, 
and the history of American presidential 
campaigns is littered with political corpses 
of those who were supposed to be brilliant 
but who nonetheless failed because bril- 
liance is not enough. To succeed in U.S. pol- 
itics—or in the U.K.—you certainly have 
to be clever, otherwise you will be eaten alive; but you have to 
be more than clever. 

George has a sense of calm. I was in the White House on the 
evening of Sept. 20, 2001, with George just before he was to give 
his first speech to Congréss after the terrorist attacks on New 
York and Washington nine days earlier. He was not panicking 
or fretting or even plain worrying. He was at peace with himself. 
He had his mission as President. He hadn't asked for it. He hadn't 
expected it. He hadn't found it. It had found him. But he was 
clear. The world had changed, and as President of the world’s 
most powerful country, he was tasked with making sense of 
that change and dealing with it. | asked him if he was nervous. 
“No, not really,” he replied. “I have a speech here, and the mes- 
sage is clear.” I marveled at it, looked carefully at him; but, yes, 
he did appear to be completely at ease. 

George had great intuition. But his intuition was less—as in 
the case of Bill—about politics and more about what he thought 
was right or wrong. This wasn’t expressed analytically or intel- 
lectually. It was just stated. At times—since I was more from 





Part and party Blair and his wife with 
President Clinton and Hillary in London, 
May 1997, above; President Bush with 
Laura on a visit to England, July 2001 


the Clinton school—I would find this puzzling, even alarm- 
ing. I would be at a press conference with the President, in the 
epicenter of those world-changing events, and I would think, 
George, explain it; don’t just say it. 

However, over time, and more even in retrospect as events 
have continued to unfold after I left office, I have come to admire 
the simplicity, the directness, almost the boldness of George, 
finding in it strength and integrity. Sometimes, in the very pro 
cess of reasoning, we lose sight of the need for a destination, for 
finding the way out of the labyrinth to solid ground that stands 
the test not of a few weeks, months or even a year or two, but of 
the vastness of the judgment of history. 

Then there is Barack Obama, who 
stepped into the aftermath of the finan 
cial crisis and wars in Iraq and Afghani 
stan. And as if that weren’t enough, he 
faces the challenges of avoiding a double- 
dip recession and preventing Iran from 
acquiring nuclear-weapons capability. 
As ever, with a new leader, the politi- 
cal character cannot be fully formed or 
comprehended immediately but hap- 
pens over time. The personal character, 
however, is clear: this is a man with steel 
in every part of him. The expectation of 
his presidency was beyond exaggeration. 
The criticism is now exaggerated. He has 
remained the same throughout. And 
believe me, that is hard to do. I achieved 
that serenity only at the end. 

IthinkI understand what the new Pres- 
ident is trying to do. He is less opposed to 
some of the aims of the previous President 
than is supposed, or even politically con- 
venient to admit. He is under no illusions 
as to the scale of the economic or security 
challenge and, in his own way, every bit 
as tough as George. He is trying to shape a 
different policy to meet these aims, avoid- 
ing market excesses in economics and 
the alienation of America from its allies, potential or actual, in 
meeting the security challenge. 


A Certain Conception of a Nation 
CLINTON, BUSH, OBAMA: OF COURSE, THEY ARE DIFFERENT FROM 
one another. But they share a great similarity too. They meet, I 
think, at a certain conception about the character of America 
itself. Leaders come in all shapes and sizes, and I have stumbled 
across the full range in my time. I recall sitting across the table 
from some leaders, unable to think of anything other than: my 
God, the poor people of that country. You get the dumb; the cyni- 
cal; the tedious; the mildly unsuitable; the weird; the products of 
systems so mad and dysfunctional, you find yourself marveling 
that the leader is sentient, let alone capable. And frankly some 
weren't sentient. I remember asking rather unkindly when told 
of one leader’s death, “How could they tell?” 

Then there are the clever, wise and good ones, the ones you 
have to admire and like. And here’s the thing: there are more of 
them than you would think. 
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But the real test of leadership—amongst all the tests of 
policy, judgment, politics and ability—is whether, in the final 
analysis, you put the country first; that ultimately you are pre- 
pared to put what you perceive to be the common good of the 
nation before your own political self. It is the supreme test. Very 
few leaders pass it. Each of these Presidents does and fora reason 
not connected simply to them. 

Americans can be all that the rest of the world sometimes ac- 
cuses them of: brash, loud, insular, obsessive and heavy-handed. 
But America is great for a reason. It is looked up to, despite all 
the criticism, for a reason. There is a nobility in the American 
character that has been developed over the centuries, derived 
in part, no doubt, from the frontier spirit, from the waves of 
migration that form the stock, from the circumstances of inde- 
pendence, from the Civil War, from a myriad of historical facts 
and coincidences. But it is there. 

That nobility isn’t about being nicer, better or more success- 
ful than anyone else. It is a feeling about the country. It is a de- 
votion to the American ideal that at a certain point transcends 
class, race, religion or upbringing. That ideal is about values: 
freedom, the rule of law, democracy. It is also about the way you 
achieve: on merit, by your own efforts and hard work. But it is 
most of all that in striving for and protecting that ideal, you as 
an individual take second place to the interests of the nation asa 
whole. It is what makes the country determined to overcome its 
challenges. It is what makes its soldiers give their lives in sacri- 
fice. Itis what brings every variety of American, from the lowest 
to the highest, to their feet when “The Star-Spangled Banner” is 
played. Of course the ideal is not always met—that is obvious. 
But it is always striven for. 


The Need for American Confidence 

THE NEXT YEARS WILL TEST THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
America won't be loved in this presidency any more than in 
previous ones. But America should have confidence. That ideal, 
which produces the optimism that generates the achievement, 
is worth all the striving. It is the most precious gift a nation can 
have. The world is changing. New powers are emerging. But 
this does not diminish the need for that American ideal. It reaf- 
firms it, renews it, gives it added relevance. There is always one, 
more prosaic, test of a nation’s position: Are people trying to get 
into it, or to get out of it? I think we know the answer to that in 
America’s case, and that ideal is the reason. 

A friend of mine whose parents were immigrants, Jews 
from Europe who came to America in search of safety, told 
me this story. His parents lived and worked in New York. They 
were not well off. His father died when he was young. His 
mother lived on, and in time my friend succeeded and became 
wealthy. He often used to offer his mother the chance to travel 
outside America. She never did. When eventually she died, 
they went back to recover the safety box where she kept her 
jewelry. They found there was another box. There was no key. 
So they had to drill it open. They wondered what precious 
jewel must be in it. They lifted the lid. There was wrapping 
and more wrapping and finally an envelope. Intrigued, they 
opened it. In the envelope were her U.S. citizenship papers. 
Nothing more. That was the jewel, more precious to her than 
any other possession. That was what she treasured most. So 
should America today. ie 








Q&A WITH TONY BLAIR 
‘The only just way is two 
states for two peoples’ 


TONY BLAIR TALKED RECENTLY TO TIME’S MICHAEL ELLIOTT 
about being prepared for office, a turning point in the Iraq 
war and the hopes for Middle East peace. 


What most surprised you about taking a leadership position 
rather than just thinking about it? 

The huge difference between exploring a problem, talking 
about it, even putting forth a solution to it, and doing it. 
What you are unprepared for is the sheer complexity and 
difficulty of the business of governing. I always come back 
to that Mario Cuomo phrase, “You campaign in poetry and 
govern in prose.” It’s absolutely correct. [But] you do learn. 
It’s like anything else—you do learn. 


Do you think it is now more difficult for the Western democ- 
racies to advance the ideas in your 1999 Chicago speech on 
the responsibilities of the international community? 

More difficult, yes, because it is clear that if you are engaged 
in intervention in which [this new strain of extremism 
based on a perversion of Islam] is a factor, then that inter- 
vention may be protracted and hugely challenging. [The 
ideas are] not any less necessary, however. 


It seemed that your objective in the pages on Iraq was sim- 
ply to ask people to think again about their ideas of what the 
war was about and how it was fought. 

Yes, exactly so. My function in the book is not to persuade 
you but to ask you to understand there is a different point of 
view. I simply ask people to open their minds. 


| was struck by your suggestion that a defining moment in 
lraq was the attack on the U.N. in August 2003. 

This was an act absolutely aimed at the international com- 
munity, not at the Americans or the British or the coalition 
of countries that had supported [the war]. What really 
should have happened is that the international community 
came together and said, Look, this is an assault on us, and 
we should defend ourselves, and we should ensure that we 
come together. But that’s not what happened. 


Tell me a little about the donation of your proceeds from the 
book to the British Legion, which works with members of the 
armed forces and their families. 

Ihave a huge respect for them, and it is right that we honor 
them and help them in any way that [we] can. 


The Middle East peace talks are about to get under way 
again. Are there reasons to be optimistic? 

Yes, there are. First of all, there is no alternative but to find 

a just way of people living together in peace, and the only 
just way is two states for two peoples, as it were. So let’s get 
on and do it. The single most important thing is the Obama 
decision to do this from the beginning. That gives us the 
space and the time to get this thing done. x 
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The New Dru 
Crisis: Addiction 
By Prescription 


Well-intentioned pain policies plus powerful 
opiate meds is leading to a national epidemic of 
pill popping—and accidental overdosing 


BY JEFFREY KLUGER 


T’S NOT EASY TO FIND A MOTHER 

who would look back fondly on the 

time her son had cancer. But Penny 

(not her real name) does. Penny 

lives in Boston, and her son got sick 
when he was just 13. He struggled with 
the disease for several years—through the 
battery of tests and the horror of the diag- 
nosis and, worst of all, through the pain 
that came from the treatment. For that last 
one, at least, there was help—Oxycontin, 
a time-released opioid that works for up to 
12 hours. It did the job, and more. 

The brain loves Oxycontin—the way 
the drug lights up the limbic system, with 
cascading effects through the ventral stria- 
tum, midbrain, amygdala, orbitofrontal 
cortex and prefrontal cortex, leaving pure 
pleasure in its wake. What the brain loves, 
it learns to crave. That’s especially so when 
the alternative is the cruel pain of cancer 
therapy. By the time Penny’s son was 17, his 
cancer was licked—but his taste for Oxy 


wasn’t. When his doctor quit prescribing 
him the stuff, the boy found the next best— 
or next available—thing: heroin. Penny 
soon began spending her Monday nights 
at meetings of the support group Learn 
to Cope, a Boston-based organization that 
counsels families of addicts, particularly 
those hooked on opioids or heroin. 

“Penny told the group that she actually 
misses her son’s cancer,” says Joanne Peter- 
son, the founder of Learn to Cope. “When 
he had that, everyone was around. When 
he had that, he had support.” 

Penny and her son are not unique. Hu- 
mans have never lacked for ways to get 
wasted. The natural world is full of intoxi- 
cating leaves and fruits and fungi, and for 
centuries, science has added to the phar- 
macopoeia. In the past two decades, that’s 
been especially true. As the medical com- 
munity has become more attentive to acute 
and chronic pain, a bounty of new drugs 
has rolled off Big Pharma’s production line. 


There was fentanyl, a synthetic opioid 
around since the 1960s that went into wide 
use as a treatment for cancer pain in the 
1990s. That was followed by Oxycodone, a 
short-acting drug for more routine pain, and 
after that came Oxycontin, a 12-hour for 
mulation of the same powerful pill. Finally 
came hydrocodone, sold under numerous 
brand names, including Vicodin. Essential- 
ly the same opioid mixed with acetamino- 
phen, hydrocodone seemed like health food 
compared with its chemical cousins, and it 
has been regulated accordingly. The govern- 
ment considers hydrocodone a Schedule III 
drug—one with a “moderate or low” risk 
of dependency, as opposed to Schedule II’s, 
which carry a “severe” risk. Physicians must 
submit a written prescription for Schedule 
II drugs; for Schedule III’s, they just phone 
the pharmacy. (Schedule I substances 
are drugs like heroin that are never pre 
scribed.) For patients, that wealth of choices 
spelled danger. 
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“If someone is dying, addiction isn’t 
a problem,” says Dr. Jim Rathmell, chief 
of the division of pain medicine at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. “But for pre- 
scribers, the distinction between a patient 
who has three or four weeks to live and 
one who’s 32 and has chronic back pain 
started to blur.” 

The result has hardly been a surprise. 
Since 1990, there has been a tenfold in- 
crease in prescriptions for opioids in the 
U.S., according to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC). In 2007, 
3-7 million people filled 21 million legal 
prescriptions for opioid painkillers, and 
5.2 million people over the age of 12 re- 
ported using prescription painkillers 
nonmedically in the previous month, 
according to a survey by the Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Services Ad- 
ministration (SAMHSA). From 2004 to 
‘08, emergency-room visits for opioid mis- 
use doubled. At the same time, the drugs 
have become the stuff of pop culture, 
gaining cachet in the process. The ficti- 
tious Dr. House and Nurse Jackie gobble 
them like gumdrops, as did the decidedly 
nonfictional Rush Limbaugh and Heath 
Ledger. And, like Ledger, some users don’t 
make it out alive. 

In 1990 there were barely 6,000 deaths 
from accidental drug poisoning in the U.S. 
By 2007 that number had nearly quintu- 
pled, to 27,658. In 15 states and the District 
of Columbia, unintentional overdoses 
have, for the first time in modern memo- 
ry, replaced motor-vehicle incidents as the 
leading cause of accidental death; and in 
three more states it’s close to a tie. 

Health officials do not tease out which 
drug is responsible for every death, and it’s 
not always possible. “There may be lots of 
drugs on board,” says Cathy Barber, direc- 
tor of the Injury Control Research Center 
at the Harvard School of Public Health. “Is 
it the opioid that caused the death? Or is 
it the combination of opioid, benzodiaz- 
epine anda cocktail the person had?” Still, 
most experts agree that nothing but the 
exploding availability of opioids could be 
behind the exploding rate of death. 

Contrary to stereotype, the people most 
at risk in this epidemic are not the usual 
pill-popping suspects—the dorm rats 
and users of street drugs. Rather, they’re 
so-called naive users in the 35-to-64 age 
group—mostly baby boomers, with their 
aching bodies and their long romance 
with pharmaceutical chemistry. “People 
with pain complaints get a 30-day pre- 
scription for Oxycontin, and it’s like a little 
opioid starter kit,” says Barber. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) has, in its dilatory fashion, begun ad- 


A Druggy Decade 


Sales of most opioids have soared 
the U.S.; only codeine is down 
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dressing the problem, but it doesn’t prom- 
ise any action before next year—if then. 
That leaves millions of people continuing 
to fill prescriptions, tens of thousands per 
year dying and patients in genuine pain 
wondering when a needed medication 
will relieve their suffering—and when it 
could lead to something worse. 


Unintended Consequences 

THE U.S.’S OPIATE JAG BEGAN, LIKE SO 
many things, with the best of intentions. 
In the 1990s, the Joint Commission on 
the Accreditation of Healthcare Orga- 
nizations (JCAHO)—the accrediting 
body for hospitals and other large care 
facilities—developed new policies to 
treat pain more proactively, approaching 
it not just.as an unfortunate side effect 
of illness but as a fifth vital sign, along 
with temperature, heart rate, respiratory 
rate and blood pressure. As such, it would 


have to be routinely assessed and treat- 
ed as needed. “It was a compassionate 
change,” says Barber. “Patient-advocacy 
groups pushed hard for it.” And, she 
points out, drug companies did too, since 
more-aggressive treatment of pain meant 
more more-aggressive prescribing, 

But the timing was problematic. The 
new JCAHO policy went into effect in 


‘The doctor [at the 
pain clinic] didn’t 
even ask my name at 
first. He wrote me 
a prescription while 
he was on the phone.’ 


—"“EVELYN,” AN INPATIENT ADDICT 
AT THE HANLEY CENTER IN FLORIDA 
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2000, which was not only about the time 
the new opioids were hitting the market 
but also shortly after the Federal Trade 
Commission began allowing direct- 
to-consumer drug advertising. When 
market, mission and product converge 
this way, there’s little question what 
will happen. And before long, patients 
were not only being offered easy access 
to drugs but were actually having the 
medications pushed on them. No tooth 
extraction was complete without a 30- 
day prescription for Vicodin. No ambu- 
latory surgery ended without a trip to 
the hospital pharmacy to pick up some 
Oxy. Worse, people with chronic pain 
were getting prescriptions that could be 
renewed again and again. 

“For me, it started with lower-back 
pain,” says Jason (not his real name), a 
carpenter in his late 50s. Jason is a go-day 
inpatient at the Hanley Center, a residen- 
tial addiction facility in West Palm Beach, 
Fla. “I went to my doctor, and he prescribed 
Oxycontin. After a little while, I was fin- 
ishing a one-month prescription in three 
weeks, then in two. I started complaining 
of more pain than I had soI could get more 
Oxy, and finally I started buying it on the 
street. Ina pharmacy, I paid $8 for 160 pills. 
On the street, I was paying $25 each.” 

Jason’s demographic profile is typical 
of Hanley’s—older, whiter and generally 
wealthier than addicts of previous genera- 
tions. And while some people do wind up 
buying on the street, many never need to, 
thanks to the gray market that has sprout- 
ed up around opioid sales. As long as the 
drugs are legal and real M.D.s are prescrib- 
ing them, it’s a simple matter to hang out 
a shingle and call yourself a pain clinic. 
Pay-to-play patients are given prescrip- 
tions based on little more than their word 
that they’re in pain—sometimes backed 
up by self-evidently altered MRIs. 

Says Evelyn (another pseudonym, and 
another baby boomer at Hanley), “When 
my physician refused to prescribe me 
more pills, he sent me to a clinic. The doc- 
tor there didn’t even ask me my name at 
first. He wrote me a prescription while he 
was on the phone dealing with some court 
case he was involved in. When you're well 
dressed and you have insurance, they don’t 
think of you as an addict.” 

Florida is lousy with such pain-clinic 
pill mills, in part because of extremely 
loose oversight of the people operating 
them. Until June, when Governor Char- 
lie Crist signed a new law cracking down 
on the operations, there was nothing to 
prevent felons from opening a clinic and 
hiring doctors to write the prescriptions. 
Indeed, on the national ranking of practi- 








tioners dispensing Oxycodone, every doc 
in the top 50 has a Sunshine State address. 

“I’ve taken to calling the problem 
‘pharmageddon,’” says Dr. Barbara Krantz, 
Hanley’s CEO and medical director. “There 
are seven deaths per day in Florida from 
prescription-drug overdoses.” The state 
has also become a hub for opioid traffick- 
ers in the Southeast. 

What worries Krantz and other 
substance-abuse professionals is that an 
addiction scourge that is, for now, hit- 
ting the boomer demographic hardest 
won't stay there and instead will gather 
greater strength in the under-25 cohort. 
It’s not just young cancer patients given 
a legal taste of Oxy who are in danger in 
this group; it’s everyone. “A parent comes 
home from the dentist with 30 doses of 
Oxycontin and only takes a few,” says Bar- 
ber. “Then the pills are stored in the medi- 
cine chest, where anyone can get them.” 

This is leading to a rise in the incidence 
of what's known as skittling, a social phe- 
nomenon with deadly consequences. 
“Kids steal from their parents’ medicine 
chests, go toa party and dump everything 
into a bowl at the door,” says Juan Harris, 
a Hanley drug counselor. “Anyone who 
comes in just grabs a handful.” 


Killing the Buzz 

FOR KIDS, EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
schools help a little, at least in terms of 
informing them of the risks associated 
with drugs. But such a rearguard action 
goes just so far, anda longer-term solution 
will come only when the government 
increases its control over the legal dis- 
pensation of the most popular pills. The 
first step would be better surveillance and 
tracking. An alphabet soup of agencies— 
from the FDA to the CDC to SAMHSA to 
the National Institute of Drug Abuse—all 
have a hand in monitoring prescription 
meds, but no single one is in charge. 





Overdoses were claiming celebs even 
before the recent opioid boom 
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“You need Congress choosing an agen- 
cy and saying, ‘This is your baby,” says 
Barber. Most epidemiologists cite 2007 
numbers when discussing addiction, sim- 
ply because more recent data aren’t avail- 
able. “We're trying to hit a moving target 
last seen three years ago” is how Dr. Len 
Paulozzi, a CDC epidemiologist, puts it. 

In early 2009, the FDA announced that 
it was initiating a “risk-evaluation and 
mitigation strategy,” contacting the opi- 
oid manufacturers and requiring them to 
participate in a study of how their meds 
can continue to be made available while 
at the same time being better controlled. 
The regulations the FDA is empowered to 
issue include requiring manufacturers to 
provide better information to patients and 
doctors, requiring doctors to meet certain 
educational criteria before writing opioid 
prescriptions and limiting the number of 
docs and pharmacies allowed to prescribe 
or dispense the drugs. 

“And with all that,” warns Dr. John Jen- 
kins, director of the FDA’s Office of New 
Drugs, “we do still have to make sure pa- 
tients have access to drugs they need.” Any 
regulations the FDA does impose won't be 
announced until 2or1 at the earliest and 
could take a year or more to roll out. 

Other solutions don’t face the same 
regulatory maze. An electronic database 
ofall pharmacies across the country could 
help catch patients and doctors who are 
gaming the system, particularly those 
who hopscotch across state lines. Doctors 
need to be less cavalier about prescribing 
drugs and stingier with the amount they 
do allow. They could also do a better job of 
assessing patients for addictive histories 
and requiring urine tests if they suspect a 
problem. If the patients don’t want to com- 
ply, they don’t have to—but they won’t get 
their drugs either. 

Insurers—the bad guys in so many 
policy debates—can do a lot of good, keep- 
ing better track of the number and types of 
controlled substances policyholders are re- 
ceiving. Big Pharma must help as well, and 
that means climbing down off the opioid 
gravy train and working harder to develop 
more nonaddictive painkillers—even if it 
means fewer sales and lower profits. 

Until then, it’s up to responsible doc- 
tors and cautious patients to keep the 
epidemic in check. That, certainly, is not 
easy. “When drug addicts or alcoholics 
ask us if they can ever use substances 
in moderation, we tell them no,” says 
Krantz. “Once your brain becomes a pick- 
le, it can’t go back to being a cucumber.” 
Too many Americans are pickled already. 
The time to help them—and protect the 
rest—is now. a 
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After-School 
Activity. Is the 
gap year worth it? 
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BY SEAN GREGORY 


THIS SUMMER, MONIKA LUTZ’S LIFE TOOK 
an unusual turn. Instead of heading off to 
college, the high school graduate packed 
her bags for a Bengali jungle. Lutz, like a 
growing number of other young Ameri 
cans, is taking a year off. Gap years are 
quite common in Britain and Australia, 


not allio. 
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but they are just beginning to catch on 
in the U.S. Lutz, who grew up in Boul 
der, Colo., has put together a 14-month 
schedule that includes helping deliver 
solar power to impoverished communi 
ties in India and interning for a fashion 
designer in Shanghai—experiences that 
are worlds away from the stuffy lecture 
halls and beer-stained frat houses that 
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await many of her peers. “I could not be 
happier,” she says. 

No one tracks the number of U.S. stu- 
dents who decide to take gap years, but 
many high school guidance counselors 
and college admissions officers say the 
option is becoming more popular. Har- 
vard, which has long encouraged its in- 
coming first-years to defer matriculation, 
has seen a 33% jump in the past decade in 
the number of students taking gap years. 
MIT’s deferments have doubled in the 
past year. And Princeton formalized the 
trend in 2009 by funding gap-year adven- 
tures for 20 incoming first-years annually. 
The school’s goal is to extend this offer to 
about 100 students per class. 

Meanwhile, a cottage industry of 
gap-year programs and consultants 
has sprouted in the U.S. Tom Griffiths, 
founder of GapYear.com, a site that serves 
as a clearinghouse for gap-year programs, 
says that five years ago, perhaps 1% of his 
Web traffic originated in the U.S. Now, 
that figure is 10%. The number of Ameri- 
cans taking gap years through Projects 
Abroad, a U.K. company that coordinates 
volunteer programs around the world, 
has nearly quadrupled since 2005. The 
organization just launched Global Gap, 
its first effort marketed specifically to 
Americans; the 27-week curriculum fea- 
tures service projects in South Africa, 
Peru, India and Thailand. 

Like a year of college, these adventures 
can be expensive. The price tag for Global 
Gap is $30,000. Thinking Beyond Borders, 
a highly respected, eight-month program 
that parachutes students into third-world 
communities, costs $39,000. Yes, it’s cer- 
tainly possible for students to pursue 
meaningful volunteer work on a smaller 
budget. But unless kids stay at home and 
get a paying job nearby, families will likely 
incur significant expense. The increase in 
interest suggests that at least some fami- 
lies are willing. “There are now more 
structured opportunities for students to 
take gap years,” says David Hawkins, the 
director of public policy and research for 
the National Association for College Ad- 
mission Counseling. “That doesn’t happen 
unless there’s a market to sustain it.” 

Why are students attracted to the gap- 
year concept? According to new survey 
data from Karl Haigler and Rae Nelson, 
education-policy experts and co-authors 
of The Gap-Year Advantage, the most com- 
mon reason cited for deferring college is 
to avoid burnout. “I felt like I was focused 
on college as a means to an end,” says Kelsi 
Morgan, an incoming Middlebury College 
freshman who spent last year feeding lla- 
mas at a North Dakota monastery, intern- 


ing for ajudge in Tulsa, Okla., and teaching 





Time Out. Some 
gap-year journeys 
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Squeaky clean Olivia Ragni, 19, scrubs an 
elephant in Thailand. During her gap year, 
Ragni also volunteered at a hospital in India 
and studied Spanish in Guatemala. She is 
now a freshman at Rice University 





Dance lesson Monika Lutz, 18, plans to self- 
finance her 14-month adventure. She worked 
with a solar-power firm in India (where she 
also taught kids the Macarena) and has lined 
up internships in Monaco and China 





Sister act Kelsi Morgan, 20, a freshman 
at Middlebury College, spent her gap year 
working with nuns at a North Dakota 
monastery, interning for a judge in 
Oklahoma and teaching English to orphans 
in the Dominican Republic 
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English at an orphanage in the Domini- 
can Republic. The hope is that after a year 
out of the classroom, students will enter 
college more energized, focused and ma- 
ture. That can be an advantage for colleges 
too. Robert Clagett, dean of admissions at 
Middlebury, did some number-crunching 
a few years ago and found that a single gap 
semester was the strongest predictor of 
academic success at his school. 

Most experts recommend securing a 
spot in college before taking a gap year 
and warn against using the time off to pad 
your résumé. “Most admissions folks can 
see right through that,” says Jim Jump, 
the academic dean of St. Christopher’s 
School in Richmond, Va. But for students 
like Lutz, who, after getting rejected from 
five Ivies, decided to take time off, a gap 
year can help reprioritize and focus in 
terests. Lutz now plans to apply mostly 
to non-Ivies that have strong marketing 
programs. “This experience has really 
opened my eyes to the opportunities the 
world has to offer,” she says. 

But at least one education expert 
doesn’t want schools spreading the gap 
year message as if it were gospel. In a 
study that followed 11,000 members of 
the high school class of 1992 for eight 
years after graduation, Stefanie DeLuca, a 
sociology professor at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, found that, all things being equal, 
those who delayed college by a year were 
64% less likely to complete a bachelor’s 
degree than those who enrolled imme 
diately after high school. DeLuca did not 
pinpoint whether these students volun 
tarily started college late, but at the very 
least, her work indicates that taking a gap 
year doesn’t guarantee success. “I’m not 
going to say that time off does not have 
benefits,” says DeLuca. “But I think we 
should be tempered in our enthusiasm.” 

No one’s gap-year enthusiasm was 
more tempered than Olivia Ragni’s. In 


the spring of 2009, the high schooler | 


from Arkadelphia, Ark., inadvertently 
missed the deadline to secure her spot at 
Rice University that fall and was told she 
would have to wait a year to enroll. “I was 
really down,” says Ragni, who still cries 
when recalling the embarrassment of in 
forming her classmates of the unintended 
deferment. But through two experiential- 
learning organizations, she spent the 
year volunteering in a hospital in India, 
taking intensive Spanish while hiking 
volcanoes in Guatemala and working at 
an elephant camp in Thailand. “I gained 
confidence and independence,” says 
Ragni, who has just arrived in Houston 
to start her first term at Rice. “It was the 
best experience of my life.” The tears have 
dried up. Consider it a lucky break. M 
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Big Brother Is Watching. A court 
rules that cops can plant a device on your 
car when it’s parked in the driveway 





BY ADAM COHEN 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS CAN 
sneak onto your property 

in the middle of the night, 
put a GPS device on the 
bottom of your car and keep 
track of everywhere you go. 
This doesn’t violate your 
Fourth Amendment rights 
because, without a gate or 
no-trespassing sign, you 

do not have any reasonable 
expectation of privacy in your 
own driveway. 

That is the bizarre—and 
scary—rule that now applies 
in California and eight other 
Western states. The U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, which covers this 
vast jurisdiction, recently 
decided the government 
can monitor you in this way 
virtually anytime it wants, no 
warrant needed. 

GPS devices are prolifer 
ating as new uses emerge. 
People rely on them for 
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turn-by-turn directions or, 
with services like OnStar, 
use them to call for help in 
an emergency. Some drivers 
are installing GPS devices in 
their teens’ cars in exchange 
for lower insurance rates. 

But like many technolo 
gies, GPS has some worri 
some downsides—like loss of 
privacy. The Ninth Circuit's 
Aug. 12 ruling ratchets up that 
concern by giving the govern 
ment far more leeway to use 
GPS to spy on people. The 
issue is likely to end up before 
the Supreme Court, particu 
larly since another appellate 
court—the one covering the 
District of Columbia—ruled 
on Aug. 6 that GPS tracking 
for an extended period is 
an invasion of privacy that 
requires a warrant. 

How could the Ninth 
Circuit reach such a different 
conclusion? The case began 
in 2007, when Drug Enforce 
ment Administration (DEA) 


agents decided to monitor Juan 
Pineda-Moreno, an Oregon resi 
dent suspected of growing mar 
ijuana. Agents sneaked onto 
his property between 4 and 
5 a.m. and, upon finding his 
Jeep parked in the driveway a 
few feet from his trailer home, 
attached a GPS tracking device 
to the vehicle’s underside. 
After Pineda-Moreno chal 
lenged the DEA’s actions and 
requested that the evidence ob 
tained via GPS be suppressed, a 
three-judge panel of the Ninth 
Circuit ruled in January that 
it was all perfectly legal. Then 
a larger group of judges on the 
circuit, who were subsequent 
ly asked to reconsider the rul 
ing, decided on Aug. 12 to let 


the decision stand. (While his 
appeal makes its way through 
the courts, Pineda-Moreno 
has pleaded guilty condi 
tionally to manufacturing 
marijuana and conspiracy to 
manufacture marijuana.) 

The judges had a peculiar 
rationale for why Pineda 
Moreno’s driveway was not 
private. Although the courts 
have long held that people 
have a reasonable expecta 
tion of privacy in their homes 
and in the curtilage—a fancy 
legal term for the area right 
around the home—the Ninth 
Circuit determined that this 
particular driveway was open 
to strangers, such as delivery 
people and neighborhood 
children, who could wander 
across it uninvited. 

Ina blistering dissent, 
the Ninth Circuit's chief 
judge, Alex Kozinski, pointed 
out that by this logic, only 
wealthy people who protect 
their property with electric 
gates and security booths 
have a zone of privacy around 
their homes. People who can 
not afford such barriers have 
to put up with the government 
sneaking around at night. 

Kozinski went on to 
excoriate the court’s second 
big decision about privacy: 
that once a GPS device has 
been planted, the govern 
ment is free to use it to track 
people without getting a 
warrant. Plenty of liberals 
have objected to this kind of 
spying. But it is Kozinski, a 
Reagan appointee and leading 
conservative, who has done so 
most passionately, lamenting 
in his dissent that “1984 may 
have come a bit later than pre 
dicted, but it’s here at last.”. = 
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HEALTH 


What’s So Funny? Laughter- 


yoga fans hail the health benefits 


of giggling for no reason 





BY HARRIET BAROVICK 


DID YOU HEAR THE ONE ABOUT 
the group of strangers who 
gathered in a room and burst 
out laughing for no reason? 
Neither had I. So when I went 
to my first laughter-yoga class, 
I felt as if 1 wasn’t getting the 
joke. I dutifully joined the 
other students, ages 20 to go, 
in such exercises as clapping 
while uttering loud, rhythmic 
reps of “Ho ho! Ha ha ha!” and 
cracking up while pretending 
to be ona phone. I hated it. But 
I have to admit that after 30 
minutes or so, I started to feel 
a little less stressed. 

The irony of laughter 
yoga—there are more than 
400 Clubs in the U.S. dedicated 
to this mind-body therapy—is 
that jokes are a no-no, because 
humor is subjective. Partici- 


TECHLAND 
Belly Barrier. 


Gear to keep baby 


unradiated 


I'm seven and a half months pregnant, and I'm 
a wireless-gadget addict. So for the past two 
weeks, I've been testing new gear from Belly 
Armor that promises to protect my baby from 
99% of the nonionizing radiation from my cell 
phone and laptop. Both the Belly Band (right; it 
will hit stores in October) and the Belly Blanket 
(available now) use silver fiber to neutralize 
electromagnetic waves. They're uncomfortable 
to wear in hot weather, but they do seem to 
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pants are led through laugh- 
ing exercises interspersed 
with deep breathing. (The 
breathing and the wind-down 
period at the end of class are 
the only parts borrowed from 
traditional yoga—no mats or 
athleticism required.) Feeling 
awkward is O.K. Just jumping 
in is what matters. “We say, 
‘Fake it till you make it,” says 
Vishwa Prakash, the founder 
of New York City’s YogaLaff 
and the instructor of my class. 
“After a while, it becomes 
infectious. And it is one of the 
healthiest things we can do 
for ourselves.” 

Just how healthy is still 
unclear. Sustained mirth- 
ful laughter—the kind 
stimulated by, say, the Marx 
Brothers—has been shown to 
provide benefits that include 
improving blood flow, lower- 





ing levels of the stress hor- 
mone cortisol and boosting 
the immune system. The ben 
efits of fake laughter, which 
advocates claim has all the 
same pluses, are scientifically 


murkier, “I think it’s reason 
able. Fake laughter certainly 
has the same physical, aero- 
bic effect,” says Dr. Lee Berk, 
a psychoneuroimmunologist 
at Loma Linda University 
who has studied laughter for 
25 years. “But there has been 
no peer-reviewed proof on 
laughter yoga. I think the 


Students, 

ages 20 to 90, 
clapped while 
uttering loud, 
rhythmic reps of 
‘Ho ho! Ha ha ha!’ 


like this.” 


Laugh-in Participants of a class in 
New York City fake the guffaws 
until genuine mirth sets in 


claims need to be validated.” 
In the meantime, enthusi- 
asts, including senior citizens, 
cancer patients, corporations 
and even prisoners, swear it 
changes lives. Kik Williams, 
a laughter-yoga instructor 
in Providence, R.I., says that 
when she first started, after 
witnessing bombings in the 
Middle East, she was jittery and 
angry—and faked the laughter. 
“Eventually, it became real 
laughter,” says Williams, who 
after eight months was able to 
give up medications for depres 
sion, asthma and ADHD. “Now 
if I stop for a few weeks, I feel 
the difference. It’s a real stress 
buster.” And proof or no proof, 
that’snothingtolaughat. 


have an effect: when | wrapped my phone in the 
blanket, the signal disappeared. 

But are these barriers necessary? “There 
are no conclusive studies that have shown that 
low radiation from everyday devices is harmful,” 
says Dr. Laura Riley, head of labor and delivery 
at Massachusetts General Hospital. “I'd be 
more worried about a pregnant woman getting 
sick from heat exhaustion wearing extra layers 
—BY CATHERINE SHARICK 
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NEW QUAKER HEARTY MEDLEYS IS OATMEAL REINVENTED. 
IT’S LOADED WITH REAL FRUIT, NUTS AND 4 WHOLE GRAINS. 
eo! 


DOES YOUR BREAKFAST MAKE YOU AMAZING? 


» Jy 
FIND OUT AT FACEBOOK.COM/QUAKER. gg 





HEARTY MEDLEYS 


On-site consulting to plan 


participants provided by 
salaried representatives 


Variety of well-known 
investment managers 


One-stop service, with all 

on-site consulting, administrative, 
recordkeeping and investment 
services 


Competitive fees 


No surrender, withdrawal or 
transfer fees whatsoever 


Before investing in our variable 
accumulation annuity contract, 
you should consider the 
investment objectives, risks, 
charges and expenses carefully. 
This and other information 
is contained in the Separate 
Account brochure and Underlying 
Funds’ prospectuses, which 
you should read carefully before 
investing. The brochure and 
prospectuses may be obtained by 
calling 1-866-954-4321 or visiting 
yourretirementcompany.com. 


Mutual of America’s 401(k) is funded by a variable 
accumulation group annuity contract. A variable 
annuity is suitable for long-term investing and may 
fluctuate in value. At redemption, its value may be 
greater or less than the principal invested. An annuity 
contract provides no additional income tax deferral 
advantages beyond those available in a tax-deferred 
arrangement. You should consider the other features 
of Mutual of America’s annuity contracts before 
making a decision. 


Mutual of America Life Insurance Company is a 
Registered Broker/Dealer. 320 Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10022- 6839, 1-800-468-3785. 


Mutual of America® and Mutual of America Your 

) P 
Retirement Company” are registered service marks 
of Mutual of America Life Insurance Company. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 
Your Retirement Company 
DC-2003 HM-T-0913 





MARRIAGE 


Making Divorce Pay. New breakup 
insurance offers a (depressing) safety 
net for those hedging marital bets 


BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


EVER HAD THAT SINKING FEELING THAT 
the person your friend is marrying is 
perfectly awful? Of course not, because 
you love everyone. But should it hap 
pen, you now can give the perfect wedding 
present: divorce insurance. 

WedLock, as it’s coyly named, is a new 
type of casualty insurance that gives the 
unhappily married policyholder a payout 
after he or she is unhitched. It costs about 
$16 a month for every $1,250 of coverage. 
But to discourage people from signing up 
just prior to their divorce, policyholders 
must ante up for four years before the 
policy will pay out. It adds a premium of 
$250 per unit for every year the marriage 
survives beyond four. So if a policyholder 
who bought ro units got divorced after 10 
years, he or she would have handed over 
$19,188 and would receive a payout of 
$27,500. It’s probably not worth getting di 
vorced for, but the lump sum might salve 
some wounds, whether through lawyers, 
vacations or subscriptions to the Rhap 
sody Book Club. 

The idea bubbled up, as so many do, 
from the bottom of a financial pit. After 
John Logan watched his wealth follow his 
marriage down the drain, the Kerners 





ville, N.C., entrepreneur figured there 
must be a market for those who want 
to hedge their marital bets. He won't re 
veal how many policies he’s sold since 
the Aug. 5 launch of WedLockDivorce 
Insurance.com. But he’s surprised at how 
much insurance his customers are buy 
ing: some of the premiums are more than 
$1,000 a month. 

Not everybody thinks divorce insur 
ance is prudent. “The best insurance 
against a painful, financially devastat 
ing divorce is to find a way to be happy in 
your marriage,” says relationship coach 
Mimi Daniel. “Divorce insurance im 
plies from the beginning that divorce is 
already an option.” 

On the other hand, unless you're Elin 
Nordegren, few things are as impoverish 
ing as ending a marriage. Logan, who is 
recently engaged and, yes, is buying poli 
cies for himself and his betrothed, expects 
WedLock will become part of prenuptial 
agreements or be purchased for a bride or 
groom by relatives concerned about their 
loved one’s choice of loved one. “Mom or 
Dad could buy this for their son or daugh 
ter without them knowing about it,” he 
suggests. But the bride or groom has to be 
the beneficiary. Sorry, scheming mother 
in-law, no windfall for you. a 
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from your retirement 
plan provider? 


J Financial Strength and Security 
_) Prudent Investment Policy 

_) Outstanding Service 

of All of the above 


It’s time to discover what Mutual of America has 
to offer. 


Since 1945 our clients have trusted us because 
we deliver “all of the above” every day. 


Call us or log on today to request more information 
about Mutual of America’s services, and learn what the 
independent rating agencies are saying about our 
financial strength and operating performance. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


Your Retirement Company 


1866 954 4321 
mutualofamerica.com/group 
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Everlasting Love. Never Let Me Go, based on Kazuo Ishiguro’s 
novel, is a superb, poignant film about love unto death 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 


HAILSHAM, THE ELITE ENGLISH SCHOOL 
portrayed in Never Let Me Go, has a lot 
in common with Hogwarts. Its gifted 
students receive special training, along 
with potent spells and dangers. The head 
mistress, Miss Emily (Charlotte Ram 


| pling), has the gaunt majesty of a female 


Dumbledore. And like Harry Potter, the 
kids of Hailsham—including Kathy, 


Tommy and Ruth—are full-time resi 
dents; their school is their world. 

But in Kazuo Ishiguro’s 2005 novel 
and in the poignant, troubling and alto 
gether splendid new film version, these 
three kids—who grow up to be played 
by Carey Mulligan, Andrew Garfield and 
Keira Knightley—are far from the preco 
cious teens of the J.K. Rowling franchise. 
Twelve or 13 when the film begins, in 1978, 
they are sweet and somehow unformed. 





like 
an old George Formby movie or a rum 


They respond to the smallest perks 


mage sale of gewgaws—with an infant’s 
innocent rapture. And they’re afraid to 
venture beyond the school walls, where 
it’s rumored that mutilation and star 
vation await the curious or wandering 
child. The tales must be true, Ruth says. 


The sands of time Ruth (Knightley), Kathy 
(Mulligan) and Tommy (Garfield) on the beach 
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“Who'd make upstories as horrible as that?” 

Ah, what is childhood if not the grim 
fairy tales and horrible lies that adults 
tell the young? For most of their time at 
Hailsham, the kids remain ignorant of 
their secret mission. Those who have not 
read the book and wish to be shielded trom 
a major plot point that comes 25 minutes 
in should stop reading now. Do see the 
movie—which premieres Sept. 11 at the 
Toronto Film Festival before opening in 
North American theaters Sept. 15—then 
come back and we'll talk. 

Even among the creative team, there’s 
debate on how much prior knowledge 
viewers should bring to the film. Director 
Mark Romanek, confronted with a one 
word definition of the children, says, “I’d 
love it if people wouldn’t use that word 
talking about it to people who haven’t 
seen it.” Ishiguro disagrees. Even when the 
novel came out, he says, “in a funny sort of 
way, | almost wanted the mystery aspect to 
be taken away so that people could concen- 
trate on other aspects of the book.” 

So here it is: the Hailsham children 
are clones. Advanced science has engi 
neered them to serve as healthy donors for 
the human population; they will “reach 
completion”—die—in their 20s or 30s 
after three or four organs have been har 
vested. Some, like Kathy, spend a few years 
serving as “carers,” comforting the donors 
before joining their lot. 

Ishiguro shrinks from the term science 
fiction, but that’s what this is—a futurist 
vision set in the past in an alternative En 
gland. His fable is a cousin of (though not 
a clone of) the speculative fiction of Philip 
K. Dick—whose short story “The Impos 
tor” and novel Do Androids Dream of Electric 
Sheep? (filmed as Blade Runner) describe 
robots living in the misapprehension that 
they are human—and of Logan’s Run, in 
which people lead an idyllic existence under 
a giant dome until they are killed off at 30. 

Any story about what it means to be a 
clone implicitly asks what it is to be hu 
man. This movie’s creatures have all the 
yearnings that the rest of us do. They fall 
in love; they scheme and dream. As chil 
dren, the altruistic Kathy and the moody 
Tommy forma bond that might ripen into 
love, but the more competitive Ruth cozies 
up to Tommy and steals him away. This 
is the romantic triangle that continues 
through the second and third acts—in 
1985, when the three stay at a halfway 
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Ruth and Kathy are 
played as grownups 
by Knightley and 
Mulligan, top, and 

as schoolchildren at 
Hailsham by Purnell 
and Meikie-Small, 
with Rowe as Tommy 
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house while they wait to be called to duty, 
and 1993, when Tommy and Ruth have 
become donors and Kathy a carer—and 
that should transfix even those viewers 
wondering when the horror-movie plot 
will kick in and the clone monster pop out. 

Nor is this an insurrectionist Attack of 
the Clones. When the replicants learn the 
role they’ve been designed for, they do not 
rebel; they submit. This ostensible passiv- 
ity may perplex some U.S. audiences even 
more than the humanoid plot twist. “It’s 
not a very American theme, is it?” says 
Ishiguro. “It’s antithetical to the American 
creed of how you should face setbacks— 
that if you fight back, love conquers all.” 
No, it’s more a Japanese creed, that accept- 
ing one’s fate is a form of heroism. 

Because the clones’ time is short, their 
life cycle—adolescence and old age, matu- 
rity and degeneration, first love and last 
love—is dramatically compressed into 17 
years. Screenwriter Alex Garland calls the 
film “an epic in a nutshell.” That allows for 
compression of casting as well. The main 
roles, first as kids, then as young adults, are 
played by just two sets of actors: Kathy by 
Izzy Meikle-Small and Mulligan, Tommy 
by Charlie Rowe and Garfield, Ruth by Ella 
Purnell and Knightley. It’s a trio of Britain’s 
finest young stars and, in time, their pos- 
sible successors. 

Ishiguro is quick to scotch any fire- 
storms about cloning, though he says news 
reports of Dolly the sheep helped him find 
alocus for the novel. “I don’t want people to 
come away from the film thinking, I won- 
der if we should continue experimenting 
with stem cells. That’s not the intent.” 

Inside its robot heart, Never Let Me Go 
is a star-crossed-love story of a Romeo and 
two Juliets—with a sweethearts’ first 
kiss so long deferred that when it arrives, 
it feels like a thunderclap. But Romeo and 
Juliet? Then this must also be a death story. 
Oras Romanek says, “It’s about the brevity 
of our time on the planet. And when we 
become aware of how briefly we're here, 
how do we make the best use of our time? 
And how do we not come to the end of our 
life and regret our choices? That’s the film 
I was making. The science-fiction aspects 
are just a delivery system for those ideas.” 


From Page to Screen 
GARLAND, HIMSELF THE ACCLAIMED WRIT- 
er of novels The Beach and The Tesseract, re- 


ceived an advance copy of the book from 





Ishiguro, a fellow Londoner. “I nearly called 
him halfway through to ask if I could buy 
the rights,” Garland says. “But I knew I had 
to get to the end. I finished it, called him and 
said, ‘It’s really good, and I want to make it 
into a film.” Adapting it, he recalls, was “a 
breeze. The imaginative work was done by 
Ishiguro. But as an emotional process, it was 
terrifying. The sense of responsibility was 
enormous, especially because he’s a friend.” 

Ishiguro was pleased. “The film has a 
near perfect structure,” he says. “Alex got it 
into three acts, and it works very well that 
way. I told him, ‘Your only duty is to write 
a really good screenplay with the same 
title as my book.’ But what he saw init and 
what I saw in it very closely matched.” 

Romanek, better known for directing 
videos (Madonna's “Rain,” Michael Jack- 
son’s “Scream,” Johnny Cash’s “Hurt”) 
than for his single feature film (One Hour 
Photo), might have been thought to pos- 
sess too burly a sensibility for this delicate 
material. Yet he imparts a mood so subtle, 
with so many emotional cataclysms con- 
veyed through a glance or a few tears, that 
the film might have been made by the 
Japanese master Yasujiro Ozu. 

The nuance is both emotional and 
visual. “There are no primary colors any- 
where in the film,” the director says. “The 
color palette for Hailsham we stole from 
Lindsay Anderson’s Jf....,” a 1968 fable of 
rebellion in an English public school. Ro- 
manek also researched the Japanese notion 
of wabi-sabi, “which is the beauty of things 


REPLICATING 
THE NOVEL 
Ishiguro, below, told 
screenwriter Garland, 
“Your only duty Is to 
write a really good 
screenplay with 
the same title as 
my book.” 





that are broken and worn and rusted and 
imperfect. So production designer Mark 
Digby and I, we just wabi-sabied every- 
thing. The dried flowers are an example 
of that. There’s nothing new in the film. 
Everything shows the wear of time.” 


A Quiet Tragedy 

THE ACTORS, THOUGH, ARE FRESH AND 
blooming. At 25, Mulligan has impressed 
on TV, stage and the silver screen. When 
Peter Rice, then the head of Fox Search- 
light, saw her Oscar-nominated turn in 
An Education at Sundance, he e-mailed Ro- 
manek, “Hire the genius Mulligan.” The 
young genius saw Kathy as a gift anda 
challenge. “My tendency is to emote all the 
time,” she says, “but I had to play someone 
who doesn't say exactly what she feels—to 
be comfortable in silence.” As the film’s fo- 
cal figure and narrator, Mulligan makes 
those silences eloquent, the heartbreak 
nearly audible. 

If Mulligan is the Brit girl to get, Gar- 
field, 27, is the hot young guy. He has al- 
ready co-starred with Robert Redford in 
Lions for Lambs and with Heath Ledger in 
The Imaginarium of Doctor Parnassus and will 
soon be seen in the Facebook movie The So- 
cial Networkand as the next Spider-Man. As 
Tommy, Garland channels the shy smile 
and coltish charm of the young Tony Per- 
kins minus the Psycho streak. He admires 
Tommy's “sense of purity,” he says, “But he 
lets himself be corrupted. He betrays him- 
selfin that he doesn't go for what he wants.” 

Knightley, at 25 the doyenne of the group 
after starring in Bend It Like Beckham, Pride 
and Prejudice and Pirates of the Caribbean, 
has the least sympathetic role. “It’s hor- 
rendous,” she says of the acquisitive Ruth. 
“Through your own jealousy and yourown 
hatred and your own anger, you've ended 
up completely empty.” Knightley calls the 
story “a tragedy, I suppose. A quiet tragedy. 
Gosh, I shouldn't say ‘quiet tragedy.’ That 
doesn’t really sell it very well. Or maybe it 
isn’t. Maybe it’s just the way life is.” 

Here's the way life is: whether we live 
to be 30 or 90, we all have a death sentence 
hanging over us. As Garfield says, “What's 
important in our lives is that we make the 
best of this, that we immerse fully in love.” 
Never Let Me Go is a plea to live and love 
well, so that long before our time is up, we 
will truly have reached completion. That 
way, we can live forever. REPORTED BY 
JUMANA FAROUKY/LONDON © 
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The Time Traveler. \\Villiam Gibson 
focused on the future in Neuromancer, Now 
he’s helping us make sense of the present 


FIRST LINE 
Inchmale hailed 
a cab for her, 
the kind that 


this city. 
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BY LEV GROSSMAN 





WHEN WILLIAM GIBSON WAS 
7 years old, in 1955, his father, a 
civilian contractor for the military, 
choked to death in a restaurant. 
Gibson’s mother immediately 
moved the family to a small town 
in the Appalachians, where he grew 
up bright and nerdy and lonely. 

Gibson read a lot: mostly sci- 
ence fiction but also the Beats. He 
spent one summer devouring the 
two Burroughs—Edgar Rice and 
William S.—side by side, a volatile 
mix even under ideal conditions. 

“I was reading A Princess of Mars 
and excerpts from Naked Lunch,” he 
says. “I was 14 years old. Trying to 
understand Naked Lunch—it was 
like something from another planet. 
But I recognized science-fiction 
DNA in that text. There was some 
very basic part of me that was acti- 
vated, maybe for the first time.” 

Gibson’s mother would die early 
too, orphaning him at 18. He was 
interested in girls and drugs and 
not interested in going to Vietnam, 
so he moved to Canada. By 1972 he 
was married and settled in Vancou- 
ver, working odd jobs and thinking 
about becoming a writer. 

In the early 1970s, the future 
wasn’t what it used to be. Science 
fiction—the genre that had first 
attracted Gibson—now felt like a 
backwater, formulaic and conser- 
vative. “There was a kind of sad- 
ness in it for me,” he says. “It was 
just like, Wow, look at this thing! 
This is one of the great viable forms 
of American pop art. Look at the 
dust on it!” After writing a few 
short stories, he tried his hand at 
a novel. That book, Neuromancer, 
published in 1984, is one of the 
most important works of fiction of 
the late 20th century. 

Neuromanceris a vicious, vio- 


lently intelligent vision of a future 


made from the broken shards of 
the present. Urban sprawl has over- 
run the planet. Prosthetics, neural 
implants and artificial intelli- 
gence have made the distinctions 
between human and computer, 
and between virtual and real, prob- 
lematic at best. Just like George Or- 
well’s 1984, Neuromancer was less 

a prediction of the future than a 
critique of the present. It was a dis- 
torted reflection of 1980s America’s 
most toxic obsessions—money, 
sex, technology, drugs, weapons. 

Back then, Gibson didn’t have 
a computer. But he thought a lot 
about computers—not so much 
how they worked as how they 
changed the people who used 
them. It occurred to him that at 
some point, people would prob- 
ably get around to connecting a 
lot of computers together, and the 
result would be an entirely virtual 
space—a digital alter ego of every- 
day reality, where much of Neuro- 
mancer’s action would take place. 

It would need a name. He wrote 
the word digispace in red Sharpie on 
a yellow legal pad, then crossed it 
out and wrote under it cyberspace. 
The name stuck. 


Future, Present, Past 

GIBSON STILL LIVES IN VANCOUVER. 
The man whose vision of the future 
was so powerful that it changed the 
present lives on a posh, tree-lined 
street that looks like something out 
of the rgth century. His house is a 
Tudor Revival beauty so venerable 


Gibson is the first 
to point out what 
he got wrong in 
Neuromancer: 
nobody in the book 
has a cell phone 


it has a plaque on it. 

Gibson himself is startlingly 
tall and thin. At 62, he doesn’t just 
write like William Burroughs; he 
looks like him too. He speaks softly, 
with a faint Southern twang left 
over from his Virginia boyhood. 

He knows he’s not what people 
expect. “I was doing a signing once 
in San Francisco,” he says. “These 
two big motorcycles roared up 
outside the bookstore, and two 
guys walked in with black leather 
and tattoos and plastic bags, out of 
which they produced their copies 
of Neuromancer. And they sort of 
saw me there...” Gibson mimes 
incredulous disappointment. “And 
one of them sort of sighed and said, 
‘Well... you can sign it anyway.” 

Neuromancer won every major 
science-fiction award and became 
the first novel of a series informally 
known as the Sprawl trilogy. The 
Sprawl books were followed by a 
second trilogy, set in 2006—which, 
when it was published in the mid- 
19908, was still the future. Gibson’s 
new novel, Zero History, is his roth, 
and the third in a trilogy that is set 
more or less now. Its heroine is a 
woman named Hollis Henry, who 
was once an indie rock star and is 
now, in early middle age, a little 
bit lost. Hollis’ employer is a man 
named Hubertus Bigend—Gibson 
enjoys names—who specializes 
in spotting trends, latent data pat- 
terns in the culture, and has built 
a colossal fortune betting on the 
next big thing. Hubertus has taken 
an interest in a fashion label so 
infinitely cool that nobody even 
knows who the designer behind it 
is. He sends Hollis to find out. 

The joke of Zero History, al- 
though it’s only halfa joke, is that 
while the novel is plotted like a 
high-tech thriller, a lot of the ac- 
tion revolves around clothes; the 
characters treat a pair of jeans as 
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Cyberpunk Gibson's 10 
novels have focused on how 
we interact with technology 





if they were bleeding-edge skunk- 
works military gear. Which, if you 
follow the strange mirror logic of 
the information economy, as Gibson 
does, makes a certain kind of sense. 
In an age when information circu- 
lates so rapidly and uncontrollably, 
secrets, and the dark niches where 
they reside, are increasingly rare. 
Under such conditions, the extreme 
reaches of aesthetic coolness and the 
bolt-holes of military black ops in- 
creasingly resemble each other. 

Often in Zero History, Gibson 
slo-mos the action simply to 
describe, precisely and expres- 
sively, the way people handle and 
work with objects. In doing so, he 
brings into the domain of litera- 
ture the mundane technological 
interactions that have become 
part of our daily lives: “British 
electricity,” one character notes, 
“was some brutal other breed, 
their plugs three-pronged, mas- 
sive, wall sockets often equipped 
with their own little switches, a 
particularly ominous belt-and- 
suspenders touch.” 

It’s a basic tenet of science fic- 
tion that our tools shape us as 





cere 


wines 
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much as we shape them, and for 
that reason, Gibson likes to keep a 
watchful eye on our tools. “It can be 
dismissed as trivial or superficial or 
an obsession with surfacey things,” 
he says. “But I don’t think we're actu- 
ally seeing the surface of things. I 
think we’re seeing cultural code.” 
Gibson isn’t writing about the 
future anymore, as he did in Neuro- 
mancer. He is writing about the 
present as if it were the future—as 
if he were a time traveler to whom 
everything seems fresh and new 
and strange. (Or as if he were a shy, 
orphaned kid from a tiny town 
in the Appalachians.) This, more 
than an ability to make educated 
guesses about the future, is his gift. 
He's the first to point out what he 
got wrong in Neuromancer: nobody 


In an age when 
information moves 
so rapidly, secrets 
and the dark niches 
where they reside 
are increasingly rare 


in the book has a cell phone, for 
example. And cyberspace hasn't 
turned out to be much of a space 
at all—it remains stubbornly two- 
dimensional, trapped in the flat 
plane of the browser. If anything, 
it has entered our space, via mobile 
devices and augmented reality, 
rather than the other way round. 
“My guess has always been that the 
thing our great-grandchildren will 
find quaintest about us is that we 
made the distinction between here 
and the Internet,” Gibson says. 
“‘Here’ has been colonized by what 
used to be the other place.” 

If anything, what Gibson has is 
a sense of the past—the past that 
our present is constantly, relent- 
lessly, irreversibly becoming. He 
floats the idea that he might return 
to writing science fiction next, but 
he also throws out the idea of writ- 
ing something set during the Civil 
War. “I always took it for granted 
that I was living in somebody else’s 
past,” he says. “And somebody 
else’s future. And that my position 
on the time line was where it was. 
But in my imagination? I could 
move both ways.” ™ 
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A Boy’s Life. In the novel Skippy Dies, 
| death is just the beginning 





BY RADHIKA JONES 


HE REALLY DOES DIE. IT’S IN THE 
opening scene. But as Paul Mur- 
ray’s novel backtracks to explain 
what brought about his death, 
Skippy is so desperately, painfully 
alive that you hope the mere act of 
reading about him will save him. 
Skippy Dies (Faber & Faber; 661 
pages) is set at Seabrook College, an 
Irish secondary school where pres- 
tige is giving way to shabbiness and 
aging priests are giving way to am- 
bitious laymen. Atits heart is a gang 
of 14-year-olds who fit together like 
the disparate cells of a single organ- 
ism. Skippy is the quiet, Nintendo- 
obsessed glue that bonds overweight 
nerd Ruprecht to cynic Dennis to 
childish Geoff to self-styled lady 
killer Mario. They speak such per- 
fect variants of teen boy that it’s 
tempting to spend the rest of this 
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FIRST LINE 


Skippy and 
Ruprecht 

are having a 
doughnut-eating 
race one evening 
when Skippy 
turns purple and 
falls off his chair. 


space quoting them—especially 
Mario, an irrepressible horndog 
blissfully deaf to the paradox that 
his “lucky” condom has been in his 
wallet, unused, for three years. 
When Skippy dies, the organ- 
ism begins to fail, and all the 
stuff Ruprecht is fond of spouting 
about the tragic asymmetry of the 
universe—hitherto cited as an 
explanation for why Boy A might 
like Girl B when she’s hung up on 
Boy C—begins to take on another 
dimension. The boys want their 
equilibrium back, and their efforts 
to get it bring them to a crossroads 
of science, folklore and faith. 
Murray balances these forces 
in finely tuned chords of pathos 
and comedy, a virtuosic display 
you'd expect from a writer with the 
confidence to kill off his title char- 
acter in the title. He also has a theory 
as to why we get so caught up in 


boarding-school plots. It’s not just 
that the child is father of the man, 
provided he survives adolescence. 
It’s that those formative years are 
a microcosm not of life but of the 
entire universe. “When you think 
about it, the Big Bang’s a bit like 
school, isn’t it?” says Ruprecht: 


One day we'll all leave here 

and become scientists and bank 
clerks and diving instructors 
and hotel managers—the 
fabric of society, so to speak. But 
in the meantime, that fabric, 
that is to say, us, the future, is 
crowded into one tiny little point 
where none of the laws of society 
applies, viz., this school. 


Not that the adults in Skippy Dies 
get much guidance from the laws 
of society—least of all Howard, a 
history teacher and Seabrook grad 
caught up in his own romantic 
asymmetry. But there is something 
about the boys’ perspective—the 
questions they ask of the universe 
and the hope they have of getting 
answers—that makes you wonder, 
against all logic, whether they 
might beontosomething big. # 
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It’s not the advice youd expect. Learning 
a new language seems formidable, 
as we recall from years of combat 
with grammar and translations in 
school. Yet infants begin at birth. They 
communicate at eighteen months and 
speak the language fluently before they 
go to school. And they never battle 
translations or grammar explanations 
along the way. 





Born into a veritable language jam- 
boree, children figure out language 
purely from the sounds, objects and 
interactions around them. 


Their senses fire up neural circuits that 
send the stimuli to different language 
areas in the brain. Meanings fuse to 
words. Words string into structures. 
And language erupts. 


Three characteristics of the child’s language-learning 
process are crucial for success: 
First, and most importantly, a child’s natural language-learning 
ability emerges only in a speech-soaked, immersion environment 
free of translations and explanations of grammar. 


Second, a child’s language learning is dramatically accelerated by 
constant feedback from family and friends. Positive correction 
and persistent reinforcement nurture the child’s language and 
language skills into full communicative expression. 


Third, children learn through play, whether it’s the arm-waving 
balancing act that announces their first step or the spluttering 
preamble to their first words. All the conversational chatter 
skittering through young children’s play with parents and 
playmates—“...what’s this...” “...clap, clap your hands...’ 
“..-my ball...’—helps children develop language skills that 
connect them to the world, 


Adults possess this same powerful language-learning ability 
that orchestrated our language success as children. Sadly, our 
clashes with vocabulary drills and grammar explanations force 
us to conclude it’s hopeless. We simply don't have “the language 
learning gene.” 


At Rosetta Stone, we know otherwise. You can recover your native 
language-learning ability as an adult by prompting your brain to 
learn language the way it’s wired to learn language: by complete 


PICK UP A NEW LANGUAGE TODAY! 
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_ What’s the fastest way 
to learn a language? 


LIKE A 
BABY. 


Level 1 


immersion. Our award-winning, com- 
puter-based method does just that. 


Dynamic Immersion unlocks the 
innate language-learning ability you 
acquired before birth and mastered 

as a child. 
By recreating the immersion context in 
which you learned your first language, 
you understand, speak, read and write 
your new language with confidence and 
accuracy from the beginning—without 
translations and explanations. 








At every step and in every skill, you receive 
instant, actionable feedback, including 
speech recognition and analysis tech- 
nologies that prepare you for everyday 
conversations. And Adaptive Recall" 
brings back material just when you need 
it to reinforce and perfect your learning. 


Every act of learning is an act of play for children and there's 
no reason it should be different for learners of any age. With 
Rosetta Stone* programs, you rediscover the joy of learning 
language. Clever, puzzle-like activities produce sudden “Aha!” 
moments and astonishing language discoveries. 


Your “language brain” remembers. 
We see it all the time. 
A slow smile sneaks across the learner's face after just a few 
screens. It’s a smile of recognition, as though the brain suddenly 
recalls what it was like to learn language as a child, as though it 
realizes, “Aha! I've done this before.’ 


Act like a baby? You bet. Visit our website and find out how you 
can reactivate your own innate, language-learning ability with 
Rosetta Stone. It's the fastest way to learn a language. Guaranteed.” 


SAVE 10% TODAY WHEN YOU ORDER 


Version 3 Personal Edition CD-ROM products. 


Level 1,2,&3 
Level 1,2,3,4,&5 Reg.-$699- $629 
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| declassified military intel. This compilation of recent projects finds 
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A Woman, a Gun and a Noodle Shop 
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On a break from directing martial-arts epics (Hero) and the 

Be1jing Olympics’ opening ceremonies, Zhang Yimou re 
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mix of broad farce and visual bravado: the last 50 minutes 
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Imost no dialogue. A neat treat from a movie maste! 


‘DVD 
2 Prime Suspect: The Complete Collection 
Over seven seasons, Helen Mirren made Detective Jane Tennison’s 
battles with her demons as captivating as her pursuit of killers. In 
tuitive but flawed, dogged but hobbled by drink, Tennison was an 
antiheroine for the ages and a great mystery herself. 


3 ‘BOOK 
Invisible 


Conceptual artist Trevor Paglen goes to elaborate lengths to photo 
graph restricted military bases, track secret satellites and analyze 


him chasing things that are trying to disappear before our eyes. 


www.thewildernessdowntown.com 
Enter your childhood street address at the beginning of this riveting in 
teractive video for Arcade Fire’s song “We Used to Wait” and watch the 
elegiac single become your own coming-of-age story—complete with 
nifty HTMLs effects and images of your hood, courtesy of Google. 


‘BOOK 
5 How to Live Safely in a Science Fictional Universe 


Charles Yu's marvel of a novel, which could have been written by 
Italo Calvino or Stanislaw Lem on a good day, tells the story of a 
small-time time-machine repairman whose job is to rescue people 
who travel back in their lives to try to fix what went wrong. 





Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 


By Richard Corliss, Lev Grossman, Paul Moakicy, James Poniewozik and Steven James Snyder 


Q&A 
Justin Long 


Those Mac-vs.-PC commercials might 

be history, but Justin Long has parlayed 
his cool-geek image into bigger things 
including the lead in the romantic 
comedy Going the Distance alongside some 
time girlfriend Drew Barrymore. TIME 
spoke with Long about recession romance 
and beating up on John Hodgman. 


Going the Distance is about two broke lovers 
dealing with a long-distance relationship. Is 
this the first recession rom-com? 

It seems perfectly timed, sadly. And it’s 
something that we were very aware of. 
We even added some things in reshoots to 
accentuate that point, like the fact that I 
wasn’t able to come out over the holidays 
since the ticket prices were too expensive. 


Was it like, “Let’s shoot some depression 
scenes. The Dow is dropping again”? 

No, it wasn’t that calculated. It was just 
the reality of two people that age and in 


that professional climate in general. 


Should we start a Facebook campaign to 
get you and John Hodgman back on the 
Mac commercials? 

I wouldn't be opposed to it, if for no 
other reason than I really miss hanging 
out with him. 


Do you feel obliged to let him win arguments 
after kicking him around for four years? 

In fact, he’s far smarter and funnier than I 
could ever hope to be. The PC Guy got to do 
all the fun, underdog stuff. And he wore 
all the outfits. The big choice I 
had to make was when to take 
my hands out of my pockets and 
how to roll my eyes. 





You get busted in a compro- 
mising position on a table 
in this movie. Has that ever 
happened? 

Never that bad. Maybe 
I’m too careful. But 

I have been in some 
precarious situations. 


You know there's going 
to be a follow-up question 
to that. 
Is there any way there 
could not be? 

BY BRYAN ALEXANDER 
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The Piety Trap. Sure, we want to know 
what a President believes in... but that 
doesn’t always mean he should tell us 


BARACK OBAMA IS GETTING A LOT OF ADVICE ABOUT 
how to hoist his poll numbers back into positive terri- 
tory, which includes affirming that he is indeed a Chris- 
tian and not a Muslim, as a quarter of Americans—and 
46% of Republicans—believe, according to a recent TIME 
poll. Many a pundit has predicted that we are sure to 
see the Obamas attending some nice, safe church one 
day soon, the girls in their Sunday best, Obama witha 
big Bill Clinton Bible under his arm or explaining what 
Glenn Beck calls Obama's “version of Christianity.” J 
devoutly hope the President resists this advice or, if he 
feels the call to worship, that he finds a way to do it that 
meets his private needs rather than his political ones. 

The Constitution’s crowded 
First Amendment protects 
freedom of both speech and 
religion, but that does not al 
ways protect a President who 
may not want to speak about 
his religion. We've seen what 
happens when it serves a 
President’s interest to flaunt 
his faith—which it almost 
inevitably does, since every 
poll affirms that Americans 
want their leaders to sub- 
mit to some higher power. 
Surveys have consistently 
suggested that a Catholic or 
Protestant, Muslim or Mor 
mon or Jew would have an easier time being elected 
than an Apathetic Agnostic who declares, “I don’t 
know, and I don’t care.” 

Religious tests, a constitutional taboo, are a politi- 
cal tradition. In 1800, Thomas Jefferson’s opponents 
disdained his deism and argued that while the Constitu- 
tion and the law did not disqualify him from the White 
House, public opinion should. In 1908, supporters of the 
Evangelical William Jennings Bryan condemned Uni- 
tarian William Howard Taft as an apostate: “Think of 
the United States with a President who... looks upon our 
immaculate Savior as a... low, cunning imposter!” Even 
the devout Dwight Eisenhower was attacked during 
the 1952 campaign as an “anti-Christian Cultist,” partly 
because as an adult he had never been much for church- 
going, but more for the awkward fact that his parents 
were Jehovah’s Witnesses. This helps explain why he 
consulted Billy Graham about which church to join and 
ran billboards that proclaimed “Faith in God and Coun- 





But the ultimate test came 50 years ago this month, 
when John F. Kennedy was locked in electoral battle 
with Richard Nixon, who was smart enough to know 
that Kennedy’s Catholicism would likely hurt him only 
in states he wouldn't have won anyway. Don’t touch this 
issue, Nixon ordered his surrogates; but that did not stop 
a group of Protestant leaders from gathering in Wash- 
ington for an anti-Kennedy rally. “Our American culture 
is at stake,” Norman Vincent Peale warned them. “I don't 
say it won't survive, but it won't be what it was.” The 
group released a manifesto suggesting that a Catholic 
President would inevitably be a Vatican puppet. 

Whether his hand was forced or he saw an opportu 
nity, Kennedy accepted an 
invitation into the lion’s den. 
On Sept. 12, 1960, he stood 
before the Greater Houston 
Ministerial Association to 
deliver one of the sharp- 
est speeches ever given on 
the public implications of 
private belief. 

Kennedy told the pastors 
that he had come to talk about 
“not what kind of church | 
believe in, for that should be 
important only tome—but 
what kind of America I be- 
lieve in.” That was an America 
where church and state were 
absolutely separate and priests and preachers did not tell 
parishioners how to vote. And then, the prescient warn- 
ing: “While this year it may be a Catholic against whom 
the finger of suspicion is pointed,” he said, “in other years 
it has been—and may someday be again—a Jew ora 
Quaker ora Unitarian ora Baptist ... Today I may be the 
victim, but tomorrow it may be you—until the whole 
fabric of our harmonious society is ripped.” 

Half acentury and many elections later, Obama does 
have a duty to speak, not about what kind of church 
he believes in but what kind of America. His muddled 
remarks about building the Islamic center near Ground 
Zero helped raise and roil that controversy beyond a 
local zoning fight. Intolerance comes in many forms; 
arrogance is one of them, as is dismissing one’s oppo- 
nents as being ignorant or bigoted rather than drawn 
deeply to different principles or priorities. Obama used 
to talk at length about reconciliation and common 
ground, Sometimes the faith a President needs to show 
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try; that’s Eisenhower—how about you?” is faith in his own principles. a 
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The All-New Kindle 


Smaller, Lighter, Faster, with 50% Better Contrast 


amazonkindle 


Prologue 


I am an invisible man. 

No, I am not a spook like those who haunted Edgar Ki d 
Allan Poe; nor am I one of your Hollywood-movie In 
ectoplasms. I am a man of substance, of flesh and Free 3(5+\\ 
bone, fiber and liquids—and I might even be said 
to possess a mind. I am invisible, understand, 
simply because people refuse to see me. Like the 
bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus 
sideshows, it is as though I have been surrounded 
by mirrors of hard, distorting glass. When they ° 
approach me they see only my surroundings, Kindle 
themselves, or figments of their imagination— Wi-Fi 
indeed, everything and anything except me. 

Nor is my invisibility exactly a matter of a 
biochemical accident to my epidermis. That 
invisibility to which I refer occurs because of a 
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